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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Semester Review Test 


Pages 15-18 comprise the end-of- 
semester Semester Review Test. It is 
placed at the center fold of the maga- 
zine. Some teachers prefer to use the 
Test separately. You will note that the 
Test is divided into three parts. Scoring 
is set up on the basis of 100 for correct- 
ly answering all three parts. If time is 
lacking to give the entire quiz, scoring 
can be adjusted for use of individual 
pages separately. Some classes use the 
Semester Review Test as the term ex- 
amination in current affairs. Others as- 
sign it to be done outside of class and 
discussed at the following class period. 
Others use portions for class review of 
topics covered during the term. 

Many of the questions call for visual 
and interpretation skills, such as map 
work; interpreting cartoons, tables, and 
graphs; and reading for understanding. 


What's Ahead 


The May 21 issue will be the last is- 
sue of World Week for this term. The 
special unit will be on Mexico. Selec- 
tions of student art, writing, and pho- 
tography work, as submitted for Scho- 
lastic Awards, will be presented. 


In This Issue 

This is in part a “sports” issue, with 
a sketch of that rambunctious showman, 
Bill Veeck of the St. Louis Browns, in 
“Newsmakers” (p. 4); the Junior Olym- 
pics program, for the “Good Citizens 
at Work” feature (p. 10); and an article 
on the Olympic Games in Finland (pp. 
11-12). The crossword puzzle, page 22, 
is also about sports. The sports column, 
page 30, tells about Slaughter of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

There is no workbook page this 
week, since the Semester Review Test 
includes a good deal of workbook-type 
material. 


Especially Recommended For— 


World History, World Geography: news 
pages, pp. 5-8; “Olympics in Fin- 
land” unit, pp. 11-14. 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens— 
Junior Olympics, p. 10; “Newsmak- 
ers” on Dr. Hugh Bennett, p. 4; toll 
highways, p. 9. 

American History, U. S. affairs: “News- 
makers” on Dr. Hugh Bennett, p. 4; 
news pages, pr... 5-8; the new toll 
highways, p. 9. 

Social Responsibility: “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 20. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 20. 


Special Unit: FINLAND AND 
THE OLYMPICS (pp. 11-14) 


Lesson Assignments 


1. Pages 11-12: With reference to 
the Olympic Games, answer each of the 
following: (a) When and where will 
they be held in 1952? (b) Where did 
the Olympic Games originate? (c) How 
many countries will take part? (d) How 
do the Olympic Games help build in- 
ternational respect and understanding? 

2. Pages 13-14: (1) In what ways 
has nature limited agriculture in Fin- 
land? (2) Name three of Finland’s ma- 





Free Extra Copies 
Of May 7 Issue 


Teachers desiring extra copies of the 
May 7 issue of World Week containing 
the pictorial supplement, “Johnson 
Makes the Team,” presented by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., may obtain them 
free of charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing: Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A postcard request 


is sufficient. 
(Advertisement) 


jor occupations and products. (3) What 
land and natural wealth did Finland 
have to turn over to Russia as a result of 
World War II? (4) In what way has 
Finland’s nearness to Russia influenced 
her policy in world affairs? . 


“FINLAND: RUSSIA’S PRISONER” 
(pp. 13-14) 


Aim 


To Jearn about Finland’s geography, 
resources, and relations with Russia 
since the end of World War II. 


For Student Reports 

(1) “Democracy Gains in Finland,” 
Current History, 12/51. (2) “Finns 
Have Two Words for It,” U. N. World, 
8/51. 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall map of Europe. World Week 
map on cover. 


Procedure 


Have one of the students draw on 
the board a chalk outline map of Fin- 
land copied from the cover page map. 
This board outline map can be referred 
to during the course o» class discussion. 


Motivation 


If you were chief of Finland’s gov- 
ernment and had to make the decision 
of either joining NATO, becoming a 
Russian satellite, or remaining neutral, 
how would you decide? Why? 


Discussion Questions — 


1. In your article, the native of Fin- 
land said that his country’s decision to 
remain neutral was because “we're 
prisoners of geography.” What did he 
mean? (Students should be asked to 
use maps in answering the question.) 

2. In what ways does the well-being 
of the people of Finland depend both 


This issue contains your Semester Review Test, pp. 15-18 
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* Games, discussed in the 


2-T 


on her problems of geography and 
world politics? 

8. A student can give a map talk 
showing the territorial and other losses 
suffered by Finland at the hands of 
Russia. 

4. Why were World War II “repara- 
tions” (explain term if necessary) a 
severe blow to Finland? 

Activities 

1. Using a desk atlas or other map 
source, students can draw a free-hand 
notebook map of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. The neighboring bodies of 
water, neighboring countries of Eu- 
rope, and major cities of the three 
countries can be indicated. 

2. A committee of students can be 
assigned to read up on cooperatives 
as they function in Scandinavia. This 
will be a guide to the cooperative 
movement in Finland. A library ency- 
clopedia can serve as a ready reference. 

3. A bright student can give a short 
talk explaining the influence of glaciers 
on Finland’s surface features. His talk 
can also include Finland’s use of her 
glacial lakes and rivers in providing 
water power. 

4. As a lesson summary, the class 
can make up a four-column chart listing 
appropriate information about Finland 
under the headings: Industries; Agri- 
culture; Exports; Imports. 

5. Call upon the class to interpret 


= the cover map, cartoon, and picture 


in the unit to understand Finland’s 
problems in foreign affairs and her 


+ way of life. 


6. The class can be asked to write 


an imaginary page in their diary telling 


of a visit to Finland. The page could 
include an account of the Olympic 
> unit on pages 
11-12 

7. The class cartoonist could be en- 
couraged to draw an original cartoon 
showing the relation of Finland to 
Russia today 

8. Drill for map skills by using the 
map on the cover page. 
“‘WORLD’S GREATEST SPORTS 

SHOW” (pp. 11-12) 
Aim 

To have students become familiar 
with the nature and purpose of the 
Olympic Games. 
Reference Readings 

(1) “Olympics at Oslo,” N. Y. Times 
Magazine, 2/10/52. (2) “Fun of Win- 
ning,” Newsweek, 2/25/52. 
Motivation 


Most of our U. S. high schools and 
colleges have competition in sports 


without necessarily drawing newspaper 
headlines. Why should the Olympic 
Games receive so much more attention? 


Discussion Questions 


1. If each nation sends its best ath- 
letes to the Olympics, why shouldn't 
professional athletes be included as 
well as amateurs? 

2. If you were on the rules commit- 
tee, what would be your attitude to- 
ward giving point scores for sportsman- 
ship? 

3. Do the Olympic Games help build 
international good-will? Why or why 
not? 

4. Although the Olympics are held 
in different countries, why is Greece 
always given an important part in the 
opening ceremonies? 

Activities 

1. Select a group of student athletes 
from your class to pretend that they 
were accepted as American Olympic 
athletes. They are leaving for the 
Games. What would be their words of 
farewell? What would be a send-off 
speech for them? 

2. As part of a previous assignment, 
a bright student can write a speech 
of welcome as it might be given at the 
opening of the Olympic Games by a 
Finnish government official. The speech 
should include the purpose of the 
Olympic Games and what the Games 
hope to achieve in their international 
implications. 


Junior Olympics (p. 10) 


Junior Olympic games are local 
programs run during the summer 
months by many communities in the 
country under the auspices of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the U.S. (AAU). 


Pay-as-you-go Highways 
(p. 9) 
Motivation 


Who has travelled on any of the 
major turnpikes in the country? (Maine 
Turnpike; New Jersey Turnpike; Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike.) What was the dif- 
ference between riding on these high- 
ways and the regular state or Federal 
highways? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think motorists should 
be asked to pay toll charges when they 
are already paying for highways costs 
through gasoline taxes, use taxes, and 
license fees? Why or why not? 

2. Do you think a toll superhighway 
should be built in your state? I£ so, 
where? 


Activity 

A student can draw an outline map 
of the U.S. on the board and indicate 
the turnpikes already built and the 
highways in the planning stage which 
may eventually link up the U.S. in a 
system of superhighways. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
Part 1, page 15 

I. American Issues: 1-T, 2-T, 3-O, 4-O, 
5-F, 6-T, 7-O, 8-F, 9-O, 10-F. 

Il. Four Watersheds: 1. No. 2—Missouri 
River. 2. No. 1 is Columbia River, No. 3 is 
Colorado River, No. 4 is Tenriessee River. 

Ill. All-American Matching: a-2, b-1, c- 
5, d-4, e-3. 

IV. They Want to Be President: 1-Dem- 
ocratic, 2-Russell, 3-Ohio, 4-Taft, 5-NATO, 
6-Eisenhower, 7-Tennessee, 8-Kéfauver, 9- 
Cal., 10-Warren. 


Part 2, pages 16-17 


I. Read the Cartoon: southeast Asia; Viet 
Nam; the government of the French-held 
part of Viet Nam; leader of Commu- 
nist-dominated rebel groups in Indo-China; 
the U. S. and France feel they must sup- 
port the Bao Dai government or else the 
Communists will grab all of Indo-China. 

Il. Follow the Clues: 1-Union of South 
Africa; 2-Australia; 3-Burma; 4-Finland; 
5-France. 

Ill. Faces and Places: 1-Britain (Eliza- 
beth II is also queen of British Common- 
wealth nations); 2-Netherlands; 3-Mutual 
Security Agency; 4-Gen. Ridgway; 5-Japan. 

IV. Mapping the News: 1-oil well in 
southwest Iran; 2-line in water from Britain 
to and through Mediterranean, Suez, Red 
Sea, on toward east Asia; 3-Nile, north 
through Sudan and Egypt to Mediterra- 
nean; 4-Suez and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
5-Tunisia; 6-Moslem-majority nations in- 
clude Iran, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Syria, 
Turkey, Egypt, Libya, Jordan, Iraq; 7- 
Spain; 8-southern Finland; 9-NATO na- 
tions shown include Norway, Britain, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Denmark, Greece, 
Turkey; 10-Russian satellites and Russian- 
occupied countries on map include Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
eastern part of Austria (area marked by 
dotted line on map). 


Pa:. 3, page 18 


Problem 1: Korea: suggested corrections 
—first sentence, substitute “armed police 
action” for “all-out war”; second sentence, 
substitute “did not approve” for “ap- 
proved”; third sentence, substitute “most 
of” or “nearly all” for “less than half’; 
fifth sentence, insert “not yet” before “been 
arranged” and substitute “has been saved 
from” for “is now under.” 

Problem Il: Hunger and Population: 
361,000,000; 23,000,000; 1952; worse than; 
33%. 

Problem Il: The Cold War: 8, 2, 1, 

Problem IV: World Trade: 1-T, 2- 
NS, 4-T, 5-NS. 
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Snapshots coming up, too! 


Every backyard feast is a time for snapshots, too. Snaps add to any 

party—and they bring back the fun every time you look at them. 

Nowadays theyte easy to take, indoors or out, day or night, 
black-and-white or in full color. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kod » —America’s favorite by far Sy 
ak Film —the film in the familiar yellow box. 
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“On Royal, the family portable, 


we type with ease and speed” 


When Alice types her history 
“Magic” Margin fits her need, 

For on Royal, the family portable, 
She types with ease and speed. 


Says Mom, “Just give me ‘Touch Control’ 
And my fingers are really freed, 

As I type on the family portable. . 
On Royal, with ease and speed.” 


It’s the standard typewriter in portable size— 
And all others must concede 

First place in our hearts to the typewriter 
Which we write on with ease and speed. 


See your local Royal Port- 
able dealer today! Terms 
as low as $1.25 a week. 
Choice of models; carry- 
ing case included. Ask 
about trade-in allow- 
ances. Royals come in 
two colors, Gray and 
Royal Tan. 


Truly the 
standard typewriter 
in portable size 


ROYAL Worlds Nol Portable 





Newsmakers # 


Showman of Baseball 

THE ST. LOUIS BROWNS tried 
some “baseball diplomacy” last 
month. As an international good- 
will when Japan’s peace 
treaty went into effect (WW, May 
7, p. 7), the Browns “farmed out” 
two players to a Japanese profes- 
sional ball team. Never before had 
U. S. major leaguers been loaned 
outside the United States 

Nobody in the sports world had 
to ask who thought up the idea. 
“Just another of Bill Veeck’s pub- 
licity stunts,” said baseball fans. 

Veeck (the name rhymes with 
“wreck” bought the St. Louis 
Browns last year. Pinkish-blond hair, 
open-throat shirts, and big smile are 
his trademarks. He specializes in do- 
ing things never done before in base- 
ball 


midget to bat 


gesture 


Once last season he sent in a 
Other Veeck stunts 
are fireworks, clowns, boogie-woogie 
bands, orchids for the ladies. One 
day he let the fans in the grandstand 
“manage” the team. At tight spots in 
the game he held up big placards 
with possible moves: “Pinch hitter?” 
“Bunt?” “Hit Run?” The fans 
voted” by showing cards marked 
“Yes” or “No”—and majority ruled 
Believe not, the Browns won 
the game 

Basebal! men can forgive Veeck’s 
pranks, for His 
stunts get publicity and help fill the 
ball parks—which means more in- 
At the same time, he can- 


and 


it o1 


two reasons: (1 


come; (2 


Wide World photo 
Bill Veeck (right) signs one of baseball's 
great players of the past, Rogers Hornsby 
(left), to manage the St. Lovis Browns. 


nily builds up his teams. Twice he 
has brought so-so teams to the top 
of their leagues (Milwaukee Brew- 
ers and Cleveland Indians) and bro- 
ken attendance records along the 
way 

Can his magic work again with 
the Browns? They finished a bad last 
in 1951 (as usual). As this was writ- 
ten, they were in second place. 

Bill’s father was president of the 
Chicago Cubs. Bill wanted his own 
club from the time he was 11. Now 
38, he has already owned three! 

His longest “vacation” from base- 
ball was during World War II. He 
fought with the Marines in the Pa- 
cific. While on combat duty in Bou- 
gainville, he smashed his right foot 
in an accident and the foot had to 
be amputated 


Father of Soil Conservation 


“AS A BOY, I learned a reverence 
for and love of dirt,” says Dr. Hugh 
H. Bennett. By “dirt” Dr. Bennett 
means the topsoil—that, thin blanket 
of earth and humus which keeps man 
from starving to death 

Last month Dr. Bennett retired 
from a long career devoted to sav- 
ing the world’s soil. He has probably 
done more than any other man to 
teach U. S. farmers to protect and 
improve their land. He headed the 
Soil Conservation Service of the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture 
from its start in 1935 up to 1951. 

For the past seven months, he has 
served as special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Now he has 
resigned this post 

When Hugh Bennett was bom 71 
years ago, on a farm near Wades- 
boro, N. C., few U. S. farmers knew 
or cared much about conserving 
their soil. One farmer who did re- 
spect and care for his land was 
Hugh’s father. He taught the boy the 
value of the soil 

As laboratory assistant with the 
Bureau of Soils of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of. Agriculture, young Hugh 
went on soil-mapping trips. “I saw 
how erosion was stripping away our 
soil, the most valuable of our na- 
tion’s possessions, he says. “I got 
very excited about this terrible 


Harris & Ewing photo 


Dr. Hugh H. Bennett 


waste. But it was a long time before 
I could get anybody else excited 
about it.” 

Finally he helped persuade Con- 
gress to pass a bill giving money for 
the study and control of erosion. In 
1928 Bennett was put in charge of 
all U. S. Government work in soil 
conservation. 

In the. early 1930s, drought and 
dust storms ruined many miles of 
western prairie lands. Aroused at 
last to the need to save farmlands, 
the Government in 1933 organized a 
Soil Conservation Service. 

As director of the SCS, Dr. Ben- 
nett set up “show-how” projects to 
teach U. S. farmers how to protect 
their land from erosion. 

In 1937 the first Soil Conservation 
District was created. It was in Anson 
County, N. C., location of Bennett's 
boyhood farm. Today there are 2,400 
of these districts. They cover four 
fifths of th® nation’s cropland. Their 
work, it is estimated, has increased 
U. S. farm income at least 20 per 
cent. 

In Soil Conservation Districts, lo- 
cal farmers voluntarily cooperate to 
stop erosion through better land use. 
They get expert service and advice 
from the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Dr. Bennett is still preaching the 
message of soil conservation. Right 
now he’s preparing a new edition of 
his high school text book, Elements 
of Soil Conservation. And though 
he’s retired, he'll keep busy running 
his 500-acre farm in North Carolina 
and the six-acre plot he calls his 
“garden” at his home in Falls 
Church, Va. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Toll superhighway network 
is growing fast (p. 9). Finland prepares for Olympic 
Games (p. 11). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8) 
—Supreme Court upholds “released time” for religious 
education, plans ruling on steel seizure; oil strike creates 
“gas” shortage; Reds riot in Japan; Franco may ask Pope 
to rebuke Spanish cardinal; Methodists discuss union 
with Episcopalians; first commercial jet airliner zips 
from London to South Africa; U. S. diplomat visits 
Oatis, prisoner of Reds. 


HIGHWAY WHIZ: The “Whizzer’—world’s first jet- 
propelled auto—is under test in Britain. It has no gears 
and “cruises” at 100 miles per hour. The makers say the 
gas turbine engine needs almost no oiling, sparking, or 
cooling and will run 100,000 miles without a major serv- 
icing job. Drawback: the cost. Jet engines are too hot 
for most metals and require costly heat-resistant metals. 
Fuel consumption (the engine burns kerosene and air ) 
is high 


FREEDOM FROM HAIRCUT: The Sikhs—who wear 
their hair long for religious reasons—are famed fighting 
men of India. One Sikh who lives in the U. S. has just 
been drafted into the U. S. Army. He wrote President 
Truman: “I am willing to barter my life for my country. 


But as one of the great freedoms of this country is free- 
dom of religion, immunize me from a haircut. All I ask 
is to worship God in my own way—with long hair.” The 
President sent the problem along to the Army. The 
Army told the Sikh (name not revealed) that he can 
fight and keep his hair, too. 


Wide World photo 
exas, (right), 
and Richard Browning of Champaign, Ill., won the women’s 
and men’s national tumbling championships last month. 


United Press photo 


SHE SEES WITH HER FINGERS: Helen Keller's 
sensitive fingertips are her “eyes.” She became blind 
when she was a child—but that didn’t stop her from be- 
coming a world-famed author, lecturer, and social work- 
er. The photo shows her “looking at” a statue in a mu- 
seum in Cairo, Egypt. The Egyptian government in- 
vited her to come there to help set up an aid program 
for Egyptian blind persons. (See page 10 for story about 
another great teacher of the blind.) 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TRUCE TALKS “ON THE ROCKS”? The Communists 
said “no” last week to the United Nations’ package-plan 
for stopping the Korean war. The Reds seem to have 
been willing to go along with two of the three main 
points of the plan: (1) eliminating Soviet Russia as a 
“neutral” observer to enforce armistice arrangements; 
and (2) the U. N. agreement to let the Reds rebuild 
military airfields in Korea. But the Co:munists refused 
to accept the U. N. prisoner-exchange proposal. This 
would have been a swap of the 12,000 U. N. prisoners 
held by the Reds for the 70,000 Communists held by the 
U. N. who are willing to go back to Red territory. The 
rest of the 170,000 prisoners held by the U. N. say they 
don’t want to return to Communist lands. The U. N. has 
called its “package” a “final” offer from which, General 
Matthew Ridgway, retiring U. N. commander, said “we 
cannot and shall not retreat.”. Additional armistice 
meetings were scheduled at the Reds’ request. U. N. 
sources said that, even if truce talks are abandoned, all- 
out war is not expected to flare up. 


ENDQUOTE: Here's why the Very Rev. Laurence J. 
McGinley, president of Fordham University, believes 
America will win the “cold war”: “This country has 
tremendous know-how—b.t more than know-how, it 
knows why.” 
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Pulitzer Prizes 


The 1952 Pulitzer Prizes were 
awarded to The Caine Mutiny by 
Herman Wouk (best American nov- 
el); The Shrike by Joseph Kramm 
(best American play ); The Uprooted 
by Oscar Handlin (best book on 
U. S. history ); Charles Evans Hughes 
by Merlo J. Pusey (best biography ); 
and Collected Poems by Marianne 
Moore (best poetry ) 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch won 
its fifth Pulitzer Prize for “public 
service rendered by a U.S. news- 
paper.” It was honored for investiga- 
tions and articles on corruption in 
departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The’ Pulitzer Prizes are awarded 
yearly by Columbia University from 
a fund set up by Joseph Pulitzer 
famous U. S. journalist, who died in 


1911. 


“Released Time” OK'd 


The Supreme Court upheld a New 
York State law permitting students 
» to be released from school one hour 
) a week for religious instruction 
The New York released-time pro- 
gram has been in operation since 
1940. The students are dismissed an 
* hour before school closes, and taken 
to their respective churches for in- 


orld 


rig .) 


CWS IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


struction. Parents and religious in- 
structors report to the schools on at- 
tendance. The children not taking 
such instruction must remain in 
school until closing time 

Some type of released-time pro- 
gram is in force in many states. 
About 2,000,000 of an estimated 25,- 
000,000 public schoo! students attend 
religious classes. 

Whether or such instruction 
on school time is constitutional has 
been a much-debated issue. Defend- 
ers of the plan have argued that it 
provides religious training which 
public schools cannot offer. Yet no 
student is compelled to attend if his 
parents do not desire it 

Opponents, however, have felt 
such programs caused intolerance by 
dividing children on a religious 
basis. Also, the state is relinquishing 
part of the time normally assigned 
for public school attendance. 


not 


Wide World phote 
BRING ‘EM BACK DEAD: Over 100,000,000 years ago the “thunder lizard’ bron- 
tosaurus), one of largest dinosaurs, roamed the earth. Behind a 66-foot ‘‘bront’’ 
skeleton at American Museum of Natural History, New York, huge blocks of stone 
from a Texas riverbed are being placed showing 12 footprints of the beast. Six- 
year-old boy, Charles Mouton, cannot stretch far enough to span 36-inch paw mark. 


In 1948, the Supreme Court out- 
lawed an Illinois law which per- 
mitted clergymen to enter public 
school classrooms to give instruction. 
The Court declared then that tax- 
supported property was being used 
for the spreading of religious train- 
ing. This, it added, violated the First 
Amendment of the Constitution as 
well as the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The First Amendment states that 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, o1 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof: 

. The Fourteenth Amendment 
prohibits the states from making 
laws “which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States. . . .” 

This time, the Court, in a 6 to 3 de- 
cision, said neither force nor public 
money is involved in the New York 
released-time plan. In a dissenting 
opinion, Judge Hugo Black declared 
that “New York is manipulating its 
compulsory education laws to help 
religious sects get pupils.” Indica- 
tions were that the released-time 
plan would spread to other states. 


Oil Shortage Looms 


While the U. S. kept its eyes on 
the steel-seizure dispute, 900,000 
workers in the oil industry went on 
strike. The shut-down centered in 
the Great Lakes and Gulf Coast 
areas which have 40 per cent of 
U. S. refining capacity. 

The unions asked a wage rise of 
25c¢ an hour plus increased pay for 
night work. The companies offered 
slightly more than 10c and the night 
work provision. 

Effects of the stoppage were rapid. 
The U.S. consumes over 250,000,000 
gallons of oil products daily. The Air 
Force, which uses vast quantities it- 
self for operations and stockpiling, 
quickly cut down on flying except in 
the Korean war zone. Civilian air- 
lines were ordered to slash gasoline 
use by 30 per cent. Normal stocks 
would last for about 30 days. 

Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman 





said the Government planned no 
nation-wide rationing. In Chicago, 
however, the local transit authority 
ordered all buses off the streets, to in- 
sure fuel for essential services. 

One settlement, affecting 5,000 
workers in Los Angeles, granted 
benefits worth 18% cents an hour, 
plus night work differentials. It was 
reported that the unions were willing 
to accept this figure for the industry 
as a whole. . ' 


The Court Takes Over 


The case of the Government's 
seizure of the U. S. steel industry 
went to the Supreme Court. The 
Court forbade the Government to 
change wages and employment con- 
ditions until it reached a decision. 

This action followed a string of 
legal developments set off by the 
April 8 seizure. President Truman 
said he took this action to prevent a 
steel strike that would menace U. S. 
security. 

The steel companies first carried 
their case to the U. S. District Court 
in Washington. There, after two days 
of arguments by Government and in- 
dustry attorneys, Judge David A. 
Pine declared the seizure illegal. 

Immediately, CIO President Philip 
Murray ordered a nationwide steel 
strike. The Government's attorneys 
asked the U.S. Court of Appeals to 
postpone Judge Pine’s order while 
the case was taken to the Supreme 
Court. The request was granted. The 
President asked Murray to call off the 
strike, which he did. 

Next day, the Supreme Court ac- 
cepted the case for review and set 
May 12 for the start of hearings. 

Meanwhile, President Truman 
called to the White House President 
Benjamin Fairless of U.S. Steel, Mr. 
Murray, and other top officials of in- 
dustry and labor, for new talks. The 
President threatened to impose the 
Government's own wage and price 
terms if they could not agree on a 
contract. (This the Supreme Court 
later barred the government from do- 
ing.) After two days, negotiations 
broke down. Both sides claimed the 
opposition had yielded nothing. 

The conflict on the powers of the 
President remains to be settled by 
our highest court.-Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wil- 
son and other strong executives have 
taken actions which were criticized 
as unconstitutional at the time. The 
courts have usually refused to rule 


Internationa! News photo 
LAPPING UP ICE CREAM: These Lapland- 
ers in Berlin are enjoying their first 
taste of ice cream. Twenty Laplanders 
arrived in Berlin recently with reindeer, 
tents, and customs and have settled 
on the grounds of the Berlin zoo. 


on such actions because (1) the Con- 
stitution does not clearly define the 
lines of powers separating the three 
branches of government; and (2) 
world affairs have forced the Presi- 
dents to play a stronger role than 
was originally expected. 

Many Congressmen, however, 
thought the crisis indicated a need 
for clearer legislation to deal with 
future emergencies. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (R., Ore.) introduced a bill to 
give the Chief Executive authority 
to seize defense plants to prevent 
strikes. And in the House, Rep. 
Howard Smith (D., Va.) produced 
another bill to stop strikes in key in- 
dustries. The Smith bill would pro- 
vide machinery for the Federal 
courts to take control of companies 
and unions until an agreement was 


reached. 


Red Riots in Japan 


Three days after Japan regained 
her independence (see last week's 
issue), Communists staged anti- 
American riots in Tokyo. 

Thousands of Japanese Reds rioted 
in downtown Tokyo during the May 
Day celebrations. They overturned 
and set fire to a dozen American 
automobiles and shouted anti-U. S. 
slogans. Several Americans suffered 
minor injuries. Two Japanese were 
killed and scores hurt. 

The — government prompt- 
ly apologized to U.S. Ambassador 
Robert D. Murphy for the Commu- 
nist-led anti-American riots. He was 
informed by Japanese officials that 
though 400,000 persons participated 
in the May Day celebration, the vio- 
lence was provoked by a “hard core” 
of 7,000 to 8,000 Communists. 
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The Ambassador expressed con- 
fidence that the “vast majority” of 
Japanese deplored the anti-American 
riots. He was joined by General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, former Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in 
Japan, who declared that the riots 
“cannot for one moment obscure the 
new friendship between the Japanese 
and Americans.” General Ridgway 
congratulated Japanese authorities 
on the way they handled the dis- 
turbances. 

Observers believe that the anti- 
United States riots in Tokyo were 
Soviet-inspired. Moscow had recent- 
ly denounced the U. S. peace and se- 
curity treaties with Japan as “illegal” 
and as “rude violations of interna- 
tional agreements.” 


Franco vs. Cardinal 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
dictator ef Spain, made it known ta 
the press that he had decided te 
file a complaint with the occas 
against Pedro Cardinal Segura Y 
Saenz, Archbishop of Seville. In this 
complaint the Cardinal is accused 
of persistent and unwarranted criti- 
cism of the Spanish government. 

In its protest the Franco govern- 
ment refers to two documents pub- 
lished by Cardinal Segura in the 
bulletin of the Seville diocese on 
March 8 and April 30. The two docu- 
ments, according to Sanish govern- 
ment spokesmen, are strongly critical 
of the Franco regime. 

The first of the documents was a 
pastoral letter (a communication to” 
Catholic churches) in which the 
Cardinal accused the Franco regime 
of permitting a “campaign of benev- 
olence (good will) toward Protes- 
tantism.” This, the Cardinal said, had 
resulted in a “recrudescence (re- 
newed activity) of Protestantism in 
Spain assuming proportions of ex- 
treme gravity.” The Cardinal called 
upon Catholics to oppose the “prog- 
ress of Protestantism” in Spain. 

The Cardinal also criticized Presi- 
dent Truman fér having publicly 
shown a “dislike for the Spanish: peo- 
ple.” The Catholic prelate intimated 
that this opinion by “the President of 
a Protestant nation” was also part of 
a campaign against Catholicism and 
in favor of Protestantism in Spain. 
(President Truman told reporters on 
February 7 that he has never been 
fond of Generalissimo Franco’s re- 
gime. ) 

In the second document, the Car- 





dinal charged that the Spanish gov- 
ernment had suppressed publication 
of the complete text of his March 8 
pastoral letter—only an extract of it 
appeared in the Spanish press. The 
Cardinal complained that the gov- 
ernment had “criticized the doctrine 
set down in our pastoral document.” 

The official organ of the govern- 
ment Falange party, Arriba, recently 
declared that the Cardinal’s charges 
regarding the spread of Protestant- 
ism were unfounded. 

There are, according to the Neu 
York Times, only about 20,000 Prot- 
estants in all of Spain. The bulk of 
the rest of the population of 28,000,- 
000 is Roman Catholic. “Non-Catho- 
lic religious activities,” says a dis- 
patch to the Times from Madrid, 
“are regulated by very strict laws. . 
There has been no indication in re- 
cent months that the government has 
been inclined to give more tolerant 
interpretation to those laws—” 

According to thé Times Madrid 
sCorrespondent, Camille M. Cian- 
farra, “Representatives of the Span- 
‘ish press told this writer that 
‘official orders on how the pastoral 
letter should be handled by thei 
mewspapers were given exclusively 
by telephone so that there would be 
no record of governmental censor- 
ship.” ~ 

A dispatch from Madrid, dated 
May 6, reports that the Cardinal has 
just instructed the clergy to refrain 


from accusing the Franco govern- 


ment of having violated the “rights 
of the Church” in Spain. 


Methodists Confer 


“Should the Methodist Church and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U.S. unite? This question was 
discussed recently at the Quadren- 
nial General Conference of the 
Methodist Church in San Francisco. 
An Episcopal bishop described the 
two churches as “the great bridge 
churches that can eventually pull to- 
gether a divided Protestantism.” The 
two churches have special commis- 
sions now studying possibilities of 
union. The Methodist Conference 
also voted to give Negro Methodist 
churches the right to join white juris- 
dictions by mutual consent 


Jet Airliner 


The “Comet’—a British jet airliner 
—Hew the first commercial jet flight 
in history this month. The sleek four- 
jet plane streaked from London, Eng- 
land, to Johannesburg, South Africa 
—6,724 miles in less than 24 hours 
Thirty-six paying passengers took the 
historic trip. The “Comet” averaged 
390 miles an hour—50 per cent faste1 
than ordinary airliners 

Meanwhile, Trans World Airlines 
of the U.4. launched the first tourist- 
class fights between new York City 
and London. Fares were cut to $270 


compared to $395 for regular 


bind 


International News photo 


IN THE SHADOW OF LINCOLN: Standing in front of the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington, famed contralto Marian Anderson sings again, in a tribute to the late 


Interior Secretary Haroid Ickes. 


He arranged concert for her there 13 years ago. 


flights. Other airlines are following 
TWA’s lead. “Tourist flights will 
double the number of trans-Atlantic 
air travelers,” airline officials predict. 


Three Mothers 


Chile’s first lady was named 1952 
“Mother of the World” by the Amer- 
ican Mothers Committee this month. 
She is Senora Rosa Markmann de 
Gonzalez Videlg, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Chile. Senora Videla was 
hailed for her efforts in behalf of 
housing for needy families and equal 
rights for women. She has two 
daughters, both married. 

The American Mothers Committee 
also named a widowed Chinese-born 
laundry woman as “American Moth- 
er for 1952.” She is Mrs. Toy Len 
Goon, of Portland, Maine, mother of 
eight. With her laundry earnings, she 
has helped her children to go to col- 
lege. Her three oldest sons are a 
physician, a businessman, and a col- 
lege teacher. 

“Catholic Mother of the Year” is 
Mrs. Maceo A. Thomas of New York 
City, mother of ten. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference award- 
ed her the title—the first time it has 
been given to a Negro woman. 


Honors to Braille 


All France honors the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Louis Braille 
this month. Braille was born in 
France in 1809. Sightless from in- 
fancy, he developed the “braille sys- 
tem’—one of humanity’s greatest 
boons. His system prints combina- 
tions of raised dots in place of letters 
and numbers. By touching these dot- 
combinations with their fingertips, 
blind persons can read! France's Na- 
tional Assembly has voted that 
Braille’s ashes be placed in the 
Pantheon, burial spot of many of the 


nation’s heroes. 
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Quick 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. Who are: Hugo Black, David A. Pine, 
Herman Wouk, Segura Y Saenz, Mrs. Toy 
Len Goon, Louis Braille? 

2. What plan of special instruction for 
New York schools was recently approved 
by the U. S. Supreme Court? 

3. In what country did Red-led riots 
break out against a peace treaty? 

4. In what two areas of the country did 
workers in the oil industry go on strike for 
higher wages? 





Pay-as-you-go Highways 


or state highway. You're delayed 

by intersections and city traffic. 
You stop and start, stop and start, 
and stop and start again. Often your 
motor trip turns into a nerve-wrack- 
ing chore 

Now shift to another type of high- 
way. You pay a fee at the entrance. 
Then you roll onto a smooth ribbon 
of concrete, four to six lanes wide, 
with never a red light, railroad cross- 
ing, pedestrian, or city street to slow 
you down. 

You're on one of our nation’s new 
super-deluxe toll highways. 

A web of these toll highways is 
springing up, mostly in the north- 
eastern U. S. (see map). Within a 
few years, you may be able to zoom 
along on toll highways all the way 
from Portland, Maine, to Washing- 
ton, D. C. (and possibly to Florida! ) 
A western link may take you nearly 
as far as Chicago. 

In the early days of our country, 
many roads were built by private 
companies. They charged travelers 
a fee for using the road. Later—and 
especially after the coming of the 
automobile—local, state, and Federal 
government pumped tax money into 
the building of a nation-wide net- 
work of free, public roads. 

Now the toll highway is making a 
comeback. The first of these new- 
style toll roads opened in 1940. This 
was the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
from Irwin to Carlisle, Pa. — 160 
miles. (It has since been extended. ) 

Today more than 620 miles of toll 
superhighways are in operation. 
About 1,200 more miles have been 
approved for construction soon. 


[os over the ordinary Federal 


TOLL SUPERHIGHWAYS of the northeast. 
Another newly completed turnpike con- 
nects Boulder and Denver, Colo. In Okla- 
homa, the 88-mile Turner Turnpike is 
under construction between Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. Part of the Miami-Key 
West Overseas Highway in Florida is a 
toll road. (There are also a number of toll 
roads leading to mountain peaks, parks, 
and other scenic attractions. These roads 
are intended chiefly as tourist attrac- 
tions rather than as main travel routes.) 


Is the toll road a good solution 
to our highway and traffic prob- 
lems? 


YES! 


“Our nation badly needs more and 
better roads. There are 52,000,000 
motor vehicles—more than ever in 
history—on our highways. Highways 
are wearing out faster than they are 
being built. Governments just don’t 
seem willing or able to spend the 
money necessary to build costly, 
modern, high-speed roads. But over 
half the states have shown an in- 
terest in building toll highways. 
These roads take no tax money. They 
are paid for by bonds sold to private 
investors. The bonds are repaid out 
of tolls collected from motorists. 
Tolls pay the cost of maintaining the 
road. 

“The toll road is fair, because 
those who benefit most directly— 
motorists and truckers—pay for it. 
And apparently they prefer the toll 
highway to parallel free routes, 
judging by the unexpectedly heavy 
traffic on most toll roads. Motorists 
save as much as 50 per cent in travel 
time by using toll highways. 

“These roads are safer. than ordi- 


nary highways. There are no steep 
hills, sharp curves, crossing traffic or 
pitted and broken pavements. For 
instance, the Merritt Parkway in Con- 
necticut was compared with a par- 
allel section of U. S. Route 1. The 
accidental death rate was 4% times 
as high on U. S. 1 as on the Park- 


way.” 


“Good highway transportation 
means good business, which helps all 
Americans. Motorists and truckers 
alone should not pay the costs of 
roads that benefit everyone. Taxes 
are the fairest way to pay for roads. 
States would have enough tax money 
for good public roads if they would 
stop using gas and license taxes for 
purposes other than road-building. 

“Driving is too easy on toll roads. 
Drivers get careless and sleepy. 
They go too fast. So accidents, when 
they do happen, tend ‘to be more 
serious than on ordinary highways. 

“Instead of relieving traffic con- 
gestion, toll roads sometimes create 
new traffic jams. The hordes of cars 
coming on or off turnpikes at the 
few entrance points often tangle traf- 
fic for miles around.” 























Map from New York Times 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


Junior Olympics 


ROUND the high school sta- 
A dium they march—a thousand 
athletes, all boys and _ girls 
aged 10 to 17. In the lead, a group 
of girls carries the Olympic flag. The 
stadium resounds with band music 
and applause. 

The mayor rises and speaks: 

“I proclaim open the Southern 
U. S. Junior Olympiad!” 

Trumpets blast, a salute is fired, 
the Olympic flag runs up the mast 
(see photo). A thousand right arms 
are raised aloft, and a thousand 
young voices repeat in unison: 

“I swear that I will honestly and 
purposefully keep my mind and 


body clean, and compete as a good 
sportsman competes—be generous in 
victory and generous in defeat.” 
The scene is the stadium of Hous- 
ton High School in Houston, Texas. 
Each summer for the past two years, 


Houston has held a Southern U. S. 
Junior Olympiad. The meet brings 
together young athletes from about 
80 communities in four states—Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Louisiana. 

All are winners of Junior Olym- 
pics contests held in their home 
towns. At Houston, they compete in 
seven sports—swimming, track, box- 
ing, wrestling, tennis, baseball, and 
horseback riding. 


TOWNSPEOPLE PITCH IN 


The citizens of Houston go “all- 
out” for the Junior Olympiad. City 
officials make public playgrounds 
and athletic fields available for the 
Olympiad. Private citizens lend polo 
fields and hotel swimming pools. 
Business firms and individuals back 
the program with donations. Funds 
are also raised through sale of tick- 
ets to Olympiad events 

Why do Houston-ites give such 
generous support? Ask Seymour 
Lieberman, president of the Gulf 
Coast Amateur Athletic Union, chief 
sponsor of the Junior Olympiad. 
“The citizens of Houston,” says 
Lieberman, “believe that tomorrow’s 
leaders will be physically-fit young- 
sters with a well-developed competi- 
tive spirit.” This year’s Junior Olym- 


piad, he adds, is expected to be the 
biggest ever. 

The yearly Houston Olympiads 
are but one part of the nation-wide 
Junior Olympics program. Commu- 
nities in every state hold Junior 
Olympics contests. Last year, 200,- 
000 American boys and girls took 
part. 

National sponsor of the Junior 
Olympics is the Amateur Athletic 
Union (AAU) of the U. S. Like the 
world-wide Olympics, the U. S. Jun- 
ior Olympics teaches youths to play 
hard, play fair, and practice good 
sportsmanship. 

Several years ago commercial 
groups were carrying on athletic 
Olympics contests for young athletes 
which they called Junior Olympics. 
The U. S. Olympics Committee 
frowned on this practice as a misuse 
of the Olympic name. In 1949 the 
Committee said it would not author- 
ize the use of the Junior Olympics 
name for any program except those 
administered by the AAU. 

Junior Olympics contests are car- 
ried on locally by the AAU and 
other community agencies. Commu- 
nity newspapers, radio stations, civic 


« 
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AN OUTSTAND- 
ING Junior Olym- 
athlete is 
old Phebe 
Kramer (right), 
junior at Anna 
Heads School, Ber- 
keley, Calif. Last 
year Phebe chalked 
-up a “Women’s 
Noteworthy Per- 
formance” in the 
AAU record book by swimming a 50- 
yard course, breaststroke, in 33.3 sec- 
onds. She has also beaten the 50-meter 
free-style swimming record for U. S. 
women, with a time of 30.7 seconds. 
Teen-ager Phebe will try for a berth 
on the United States Women’s Olympic 
Swimming Team this summer. 


pics 
16-year 


Phebe Kramer 





clubs, veterans groups, and “Y’s 
often act as co-sponsors. 

The Junior Olympics program 
holds three types of official: events— 
track, field, and swimming. Age 
range for swimming competitors is 
10 and under to 16. Age range for 
track and field competitors is from 
11 to 17. The official Junior Olympics 
season runs from June Ist to Sep- 
tember 10th each year. 

For information on how to spon- 
sor a Junior Olympics program, write 
the Amateur Athletic Union, 233 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


. 





The Greeks started it! 


The World’s 
Greatest 
Sports Show 


— up! The greatest sports 
4 show on earth! 

Every four years the finest ama- 
teur athletes in the world match 
strength and skill in the Olympic 
Games. The 1952 Olympiad will 
probably be the biggest of them all. 
About 6,500 athletes from about 70 
countries will gather im Helsinki, 
Finland's capital, July 19th to Au- 
gust 3rd. Even Soviet Russia—for the 
first time in her history—says that 
she'll send athletes to the Olympic 
Games. 

The Olympic athletes will run, 
leap, throw the discus, hurl the 
javelin, and put the shot. They'll 
swim, dive, box, wrestle, lift weights, 
and do gymnastics. They'll fence, 
shoot, ride horses, pedal bikes, 
paddle canoes, row boats, sail yachts 
—and also play basketball, soccer, 
field hockey, and water polo. 

Those who place first in each event 
will receive the traditional Olympic 
gold medals. 


THE FLAME FROM GREECE 

In Helsinki, at the top of the 
Olympic stadium tower (237 feet 
high) a flame will burn for the dura- 
tion of the Games. Such an ever- 
burning fire holds the place of honor 
at every Olympic Games. As part of 
the opening ceremony, a runner 
bearing a lighted torch races imto 
the Olympic stadium and lights this 
flame. 

The flame comes all the way from 
Greece—cradle of so much of our 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 


Wide World photo 


The slogan is “On to Helsinki’ for amateur sports stars all over the 
world. The 1952 Olympic Games will take place this summer at Helsinki, 
Finland. The photo shows University of Kansas students cheering their 
basketball team at the recent Olympics tryout tournament. Seven Kan- © 
sas players were named to the 14-man U. S. Olympic basketball squad. 


Western civilization. The Greeks of 
the ancient world believed that ev- 
ery man should have a sound mind 
in a sound body. These sports-lov- 
ing people held the first Olympic 
Games. That was-nearly 3,000 years 
ago, on the plain of Olympia in 
southern Greece. 

About three weeks before the 
Helsinki Games open, a torch will 
be lit at the altar of an ancient Greek 
temple that still stands at Olympia. 
A special plane will carry this torch 
—refueled at intervals—to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. A ferry will trans- 
port it across a channel of the Baltic 
Sea to Malmo, Sweden. 

From there, relays of runners and 
bicycle riders will carry the Olympic 
torch north through Sweden to the 
border of Finland. There the Olym- 
pic flame will join another flame—lit 
by magnifying glass from the rays of 
Finland’s midnight sun. Other run- 
ners will carry the two flames to Hel- 
sinki’s stadium for the opening of 
the 1952 Olympiad. 

How did the Greek Olympic 
Games begin? In ancient times, 
Greece was chopped into dozens of 
little kingdoms and city-states. Some- 
body suggested that each region 
of Greece send its athletic cham- 


THE OLYMPICS 


IN FINLAN 


pions to one great contest. The win- 
ners would be crowned greatest of 
the Greeks. In 776 B. C. Greek ath- 
letes ran foot races on the plain of 
Olympia. That, says history, was the 
first Olympic Games. 

It was a big success. The Greeks 
decided to hold Olympic Games ev- 
ery four years. They forbade all war- 
fare during the time of the Games. 
Only men were allowed to compete. 
Other events were added—wrestling, 
boxing, discus and javelin throwing, 
chariot races. 

Olympic champions were crowned 
with wreaths of wild olive leaves. 
That was their only reward at the 
Games. But home towns showered 
their winners with gifts, held big 
parades, and set up statues in their 
honor. 

Later the Romans conquered 
Greece. The Games continued for a 
time, with the Romans taking part. 
But rivalry in the Games embittered 
the two peoples. In 394 A. D., the 
Roman Emperor abolished the 
Olympics, because of the unrest they 
caused. Later a Roman mob wrecked 
the stadium at Olympia. 


THE OLYMPICS REBORN 


The Games remained dead for 
1,500 years. The world owes their 
revival to a Frenchman, Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin. He believed that 
sports contests among athletes of dif- 
ferent nations would promote inter- 
national good will. In 1892 he sug- 
gested that the Olympic Games be 
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started anew—on a world-wide scale. 

The Baron succeeded in getting 
the first modern Olympics staged at 
Athens, Greece, in 1896. It was a 
small affair, with only 12 track and 
field events. Athletes from the U. S. 
and seven European nations com- 
peted. 

Olympics supporters agreed the 
Games would stir ip more interest 
if they were held in different parts 
of the world. They decided to keep 
to the original Olympic schedule, 
with Games every four years. 

Here are the dates and places of 
the modern Olympiads: 1900—Paris, 
France; 1904—St. Louis, U. S.; 1908 
-London, England; 1912—Stock- 
holm, Sweden; 1920—Antwerp, Bel- 
gium; |! ‘4—Paris, France; 1928— 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands; 1932— 
Los Angeles, U. S.; 1936—Berlin, 
Germany; 1948—London, England. 

The next Olymnics are tentatively 
scheduled for Melbourne, Australia. 
If this plan works out, the Olympics 
will for the first time be held outside 
of Europe and the U.S 

In 1912 the Olympics admitted 
woman competitors for the first time. 
In 1924 a series of “winter Olym- 
pics” began. These contests in winter 
sports have been held in France, 
Switzerland (twice), the U. S., and 
Germany. Last winter they -took 
place at Oslo, Norway 


HOW THE GAMES ARE RUN 


The Olympic Games are run, not 
by nations, but by unpaid volun- 
teers. Chief governing body is the 
International Olympic Committee. 
It’s made up of sports-minded indi- 
viduals from countries whose ath- 
letes compete. 

The International Committee de- 
cides how and where the Olympics 
will be held. It sets up rules of eligi- 
bility. The Olympics are open to 
amateurs only. Athletes who have 
ever played for pay are supposed 
to be barred from the Games 

Each country with athletes in the 
Olympics has a national Olympic 
It decides which of the 
will 


committee 
nation’s athletes compete; ar- 
ranges for coaches, equipment, and 
trips; and raises money for Game 
expenses 

For fifteen days this summer, Hel- 
sinki, capital of Finland, will be 
. capital of the world of sport. Now is 
a good time to meet the Finns and 


their sturdy nation (see next page). 


AT THE OLYMPICS, no nation 
“wins.” Competition is athlete- 
against-athlete, not nation- 
against - nation. However, U. S. 
athletes have won more events 
than athletes from any other 
nation at every summer Olym- 
piad but one. The exception was 
in 1936 at Berlin, when the Ger- 
mans took top honors. U. S. ath- 
letes have scored the highest 
number of points at three of the 
six wintery Olympics. It will cost 
close to a million dollars to send 
U. S. competitors to the Olympics 
this summer. The funds will be 
raised from sports enthusiasts 
by the U. S. national Olympic 
c ittee, headed by Avery 
Brundage, Chicago businessman. 
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Finnish National Travel Office phote 
THE OLYMPIC FLAME will burn at the top of the tower (left), beside the O!ympic 
stadium in Helsinki. This stadium was originally built for the +740 Olympics, 
scheduled in Finland, but postponed because of World War Il and the Russo- 
Finnish War. The Finns have enlarged this stadium to seat about 70,000, and are 
building two “Olympic villages,” one to house men competitors; the other, women. 


Brooklyn Dally Eagle 


STAMP ISSUES in honor of the 1952 
Olympics are beginning to appear. The 
stamp at left shows the torchbearer of 
the Olympic flame. The Saar is a small 
coal-producing region between France 
and Germany. Formerly part of Germany, 
it has been under French influence since 
World War ll. At top is a stamp issued by. 
Finland, host nation for the Games. The 
third stamp, from Austria (Osterreich), 
shows laurel leaves, used to crown Olym- 
pic champions at the Games in ancient 
Greece. In background is the Olympic 
symbol, five interlocking circles. They rep- 
resent the five great continents of the 
world. You will note (page 11) that this 
symbol is used for our “Olympics in Fin- 
land” unit label. 





FINLAND: 


Russia’s Prisoner 


Bb per Finns have won 80 gold 
medals in the Olympics. That's 
more than any other nation, in pro- 
portion to population! How do you 
do it?” asked the American reporter. 
The Finn smiled. “Maybe you can 
figure that out for yourself while 
youre here in Finland reporting 
plans for the Olympic Games. We 
Finns love sports. And we keep fit 
eand strong. Maybe that’s partly be- 
cause we work so hard. You have to 
be tough to make a living in this 
land. The soil’s not very fertile and 
we have hardly any natural resources 
except forests and water power. Or 
maybe”—the Finn’s grin broadened— 
“our sauna makes us tough.” 

“You mean the Finnish steam 
bath?” asked the American. “I tried 
one the other day and thought I was 
going to be cooked alive! We went 
into a little woodén building and 
sat on a bench and somebody threw 
water on hot stones. How the steam 
rolled up! Afterwards I felt fit 


fees 
= 
ioe 
hear? 


enough to run an Olympics race my- 
self.” 

“Do- you know that, except for 
the early Olympics in Greece, Fin- 
land is the smallest nation in popula- 
tion ever to be host at the summer 
Games?” 

“That'll surprise a good many 
readers of my newspaper column,” 
replied the American. “I think Amer- 
icans will be surprised at some other 
things about your country. For in- 
stance, your women could vote 14 
years before U. S. women got the 
right to vote in national elections. 
We Americans are proud of our 
schools—but we can’t equal your lit- 
eracy record. Ninety-nine per cent of 


Ray Evans in Columbus (0.) Dispatch 


the Finns can read and write! Elec- 
tric lights and telephones are just 
about as common, even on your 
farms, as they are in America.” 

The Finn nodded. “We're glad to 
have Americans learn more about us. 
What do Americans think about 
Finland, anyway?” 

“Well”’—the American hesitated— 
“to put it bluntly, the thing we'd like 
to know is this: Do the Russians 
run Finland? Which side of the Iron 
Curtain are you on?” 

The Finn made a wry face. “We're 
not on either side. How can we be? 
We're part of Western Europe in our 
way of life and our love for freedom. 
But we're prisoners of geography.” 

“You mean, being next door to 
Russia?” 


FINLAND VS. RUSSIA 

“That's part of it. Besides, we're 
only 4,000,000 Finns against 200,- 
000,000 Russians. Naturally we try 
not to offend them any more than 
necessary! To see the fix we Finns 
are in, imagine that Canada isn't 
your country’s friend, but its long- 
time enemy. Imagine that Canada 
has 50 times as many people as the 
U. S. Imagine Canada has a huge 
army and you Americans have hard- 
ly any. Imagine Canada has beaten 
you in war twice and has killed or 
crippled the best of your young men 
and has taken away all the north- 
eastern U. S. as far west as Lake 


Young Finns sort logs floating to 
mill. Note the floodlights. Lumber 
is Finland’s chief natural resource. 
Finnish National Travel Office photo. 
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Michigan and as far south as your 
capital at Washington.” 

“Sounds pretty grim.” 

“Wait, I’m not through. We're sup- 
posing that Canada has grabbed 
most of the U. S. mineral resources 
and a third of your country’s fish- 
eries and power plants and good 
farmlands. That’s what Russia took 
from us. Then the Russians ordered 
us to give her as war reparations a 
huge amount of goods. We had to 
create whole new industries—metal- 
working, for instance—to pay these 
reparations. At the same time we 
had to take care of half a million 
penniless refugees who flocked in 
from the lands Russia had taken 
away from us. Well, that’s what we 
Finns were up against eight years 
ago.” 

The reporter looked a little doubt- 
ful. “If that’s true, why does every- 
body look so well fed and prosper- 
ous? I haven’t seen a Finn yet that 
seemed to be suffering from under- 
nourishment.” 


FINLAND’S RECOVERY 


“It’s hard to believe, but it’s true. 
We Finns have a higher living stand- 
ard than we did before World War 
II. We've housed our homeless peo- 
ple. We've paid our bill to Russia— 
all but the last few deliveries, which 
should be on the way by September. 
And we still run our own country: 


For a while Communists held some 
of the top jobs in the government. 
But since the election of 1948—in 
which the Reds got only a small frac- 
tion of the votes—they have been left 
out of the cabinet altogether. The 
Russians don't like it. But we Finns 
don’t scare easily!” 

“How did you ever get away with 
it? How’ come Russia hasn’t swal- 
lowed up your country?” 

The Finn shrugged. “Who knows? 
We stubborn Finns aren't digestible 
even if swallowed. The Russians 
found that out years ago. Maybe 
they're satisfied just to have us keep 
quiet and not bother them. Maybe 
they expect to keep us working for 
them, even after the reparations bill 
is paid.” 

“So you Finns keep going ahead in 
your own way,” the American com- 
mented. 


SISU AND TALKOOT 


“Young man,” said the Finn, “if 
you stay around here very long you'll 
learn at least two words of our lan- 
guage. One is sisu. It means some- 
thing like beating your head against 
a stone wall—until you break down 
the wall. We Finns are just that 
stubborn. We won't give up. 

“The other word that tells you 
about us is talkoot. It means working 
together. In your own country in pio- 
neer days people helped one another 


build houses and lay out roads. Tal- 
koot is somethingtike that. We make 
a game of rebuilding churches and 
schools or helping a neighbor make 
a farm. Not long ago we took a 
talkoot census. In the preceding 
year, the census showed, almost ev- 
ery person in Finland had given 25 
to 50 hours of work to help his com- 
munity or his neighbors.” 

“Good luck, Finland! We Ameri- 
cans hope sisu and talkoot will keep 
you free for a long time to come.” 





OUR COVER MAP 


SUOMI—the Finns’ name for Finland 
—means “land of lakes, or swamps.” 
Finland was once part of Sweden, and 
the design of the St. George cross on 
the flag is similar to that on the flag of 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The coat of arms, with its lion tread- 
ing on the silver scimitar, is an emblem 
of heraldry adopted by a ruler of Fin- 
land in the 1600s, and used ever since. 

Tampere is a leading industrial city 
(note symbols of industry and paper 
mills). Turku, Finland's oldest city and 
former capital, is an important port. 
Other symbols mark water power dams, 
grain and dairy farms, and the forests 
which cover three fourths of Finland. 
Do you find the symbol representing 
the coming Olympic Games? 

About this time of year the midnight 
sun begins to shine in northern Fin- 
land. This is part of Lapland, a bleak 
and barren region that stretches into 
neighboring countries. Map by Robert 
Winslow. 








Area of Finland: 130,165 square miles (a little more than 


New Mexico). 


1950 estimate—4,064,000 (about the same as 


THE FACTS ON THE FINNS 


Nationality Groups: Nine-tenths Finnish (whose ancestors 


probably migrated hundreds of years ago from the Ural 


Mountain region); one-tenth Swedish; 2,000 Lapp tribes- 


Population 
North Carolina) 
southern part. 


Most thickly settled area of Finland is men in far north. 


Landmarks of History: 

1154-1809—Finland was part of Sweden. 

1808-1809—Russia conquered Finland. 

1904—Russian efforts to take away Finnish rights resulted 
in revelt, followed by military dictatorship of 
Russia over Finland. 

1917—Finns revolted at time of Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia and became independent. 

1919—Republic of Finland was created. 

1939—Russia invaded Finland and added southeastern 
corner of Finland to Russia. 


1941—Finland joined Nazi Germany in invasion of Russia. 


Land Formation: Mostly a low, flat plateau with 60,000 
lakes and many short rivers. Over half of Finland is either 
water or swamp. Mountains in north rise to over 4,000 
feet. 


Chief Occupations: (1) Farming—supports half the people; 
chief types of agriculture are dairying and raising crops 
which can ripen in the short growing season of northern 
lands (a quarter of Finland is north of the Arctic Circle), 
such as oats, rye, barley, potatoes, hay. (2) Lumbering— 
forest products are chief exports in value. (3) Industry— 
especially paper and pulp; metal working (created largely 
to provide metal goods demanded by Russia as war 


reparations); textiles; leather; rubber; fur; chemicals. 1944—Russia conquered Finland, reannexed southeastern 


Finland, annexed northeastern Finland (including 
mines that produce one tenth of the world’s 
nickel); leased Porkkala, a harbor on the Gulf of 
Finland, for a naval base; levied $300,000,000 
reparations bill. 


Form of Government: Republic with single-chamber, pop- 
ularly-elected legislature. President, Juho Paasikivi. Pre- 
mier, Urho Kekkonen. 


Religion: 97 per cent Lutherans. 
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This page is Part 1 of Semester Review Test. Part 2 is on pages 
16-17. Part 3 is on page 18. Total score for all four pages, 100. 


Semester Review Test 


Questions are based on material in World Week during 
the current semester to date. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


IN OUR HEMISPHERE. 


Answer any THREE groups of questions on this page. Score for Part |___ 


1. AMERICAN ISSUES 


If the statement is true, or false, 
write the letter T or F in the blank 
space. If the statement is an opin- 
ion, write O. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


—1. A Federal judge ruled that the 
U. S. Government had no right 
to seize the steel industry. 
The Federal Communications 
Commission has approved a 
plan that makes possible about 
2,000 new television stations 
eventually. 
All states should build super- 
highway toll roads to help 
solve traffic problems. 
Corruption in government will 
be the main issue in the com- 
ing Presidential election. 
Most states hold primaries at 
which the voters get a chance 
to express their choice for their 
partys Presidential nomina- 
tion 
3. Under “fair trade” laws, pro- 
ducers of brand-name goods 
can enforce agreements with 


retailers on minimum selling’ 


pric es. 


. The Federal 


Government 


IV. 


should control rainmaking, be- 

cause weather-control activities 

may affect the whole nation. 

Nearly the entire cost of dis- 

tribution is the profit made by 

retail merchants. 

__9. There would be fewer fatal air 
crashes if airports were built 
farther away from large cities. 

—10. Congress has decided to ad- 

mit Alaska and Hawaii as 
new states of the United 
States. 


jee 


il. FOUR WATERSHEDS 


Question 1 counts 5 and Question 
2 counts 5. You must answer both 
parts of each question correctly to 
claim credit. Total, 10. 

White areas on map mark drain- 
age basins of four great U. S. rivers. 


THEY WANT TO BE PRESIDENT 


On the blank lines, write the two missing words of each “verse.” Each counts 1. Total 10. 


Southerners plon 
To make a tussle 
To run the 
Party with 


His dad was Pres.; 
Politics is his craft; 
He's ---~-‘s Senator; 
We mean Bob ----. 


From college prexy’s 
ivory tower 
To ---~'s command 


TV crime-busting 
“Put him over”: 


1. Write, on the line below, the 
number (from the map) of the drain- 
age basin where a great flood oc- 
curred last month, and the name of 
the river which drains that basin. 


No. River Tt 

2. Write the number (from the 
map) of any ONE of the other drain- 
age basins shown on the map and 
the name of the river which drains 
that basin 


No. _____ River 





ill, ALL-AMERICAN MATCHING 


Write on the blank in front of” 
each name in Group A the number 
of the statement in Group B that fits’ 
best. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


Group A 
a. Bolivia 
. Batista 
>». St. Laurent 
. Guatemala 
. Puerto Rico 


Group B 
. “Sugar Island” has a new boss. 
Another revolt has upset tin-land. © 
3. New constitution will give more 
self-government to a U. S. island. © 
. “Banana war” was waged against 
U. S. fruit company in land with a 
Red-tinged government. ’ 
. He’s head man of the world’s 
third largest nation (in area). 


Of the Gov. of - - -. 
You may hear more in 
July; o dark horse 








In the Eastern Hemisphere 


Pages 16-17 are Part 2 of Semester Review Test. Answer 
all four groups of questions. Each counts 10. Total, 40. 


FRANCE 


Green 


“Better Than Nothing” 


1. READ THE CARTOON 


Underline the correct word, phrase, or statement in 
each set of parentheses. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


Indo-China, as the term is used in this cartoon, means 
the region in (southeast Asia; western China; the 
Middle East) composed of the three countries of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and (India; Viet Nam; Indonesia). The 
“Bao Dai govt.” means (the government of a country 
called Bao Dai; the government of the French-held part 
of Viet Nam; the government of Communist-controlled 
southeast Asia). Ho Chi Minh is (leader of Communist- 
dominated rebel groups in Indo-China; the French gen- 


ill. FACES AND PLACES 


eral in Indo-China; the emperor of Indo-China). The 
cartoonist is trying to tell you that (the U. S. and 
France feel they must support the Bao Dai government 
or else the Communists will grab all of Indo-China; 
native discontent has forced the Western nations to give 
up all their possessions in Asia; the U. $. Government 
believes there is no danger to world peace from present 
troubles in Indo-China). 


ll. FOLLOW THE CLUES 


Write the name of the nation described by each set 
of statements. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


1. Behind the turmoil in this African nation are two 
facts: (1) the ruling group (people of European de- 
scent) are in a minority; (2) this ruling group is sharply 
divided between people of Dutch and British descent. 
Its initials (like those of our own country) are U. S. A. 


2. It is our partner in the newly-completed “Pacific 
Pact.” Its chief export resource is wool. It has about 
as many people as New York City. Most of them live in 
the south and southeastern part of this big island na- 


tion. ic ee eenieantinitaiecinncaicti 


3. This rice-growing nation of southeast Asia re- 
cently held the first national election in its four-year 
history. It is troubled by several different rebellions. It 


lies between India and Thailand.._>_-_-_>_>ESE_ 


4. It is practically unarmed. Its big neighbor, Russia, 
conquered it twice within your lifetime and took big 
slices of territory. But it keeps its freely-elec'ed, non- 


Communist government._.____ 


5. It is the “home” of NATO and will provide more 
soldiers for NATO than any other nation. It is troubled 
by a war in southeast Asia, quarrels with natives of ter- 
ritory it controls in North Africa, and political squabbles 


at home.______ 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 2. Total 10 


STRENGTH FOR THE 


1, and 2. Here are a couple of queens. The one on 
the left is new at her job. The one on the right was u. § 
the first official guest in the redecorated White 
House. Name below the nation where each is queen. 

M 


1. (left) 2. (right) - 4 s 


3. This symbol is on 
foreign aid 
goods poid for by the 


4. and 5. When the island nation at right regained 
independence, the soldier (left) got orders to leave 
his command there to head NATO forces in Europe. 
On lines below, name soldier and island country 


ees 5. (right) 


Agency. 








‘ 
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IV. Mapping the News 


Follow the directions, placing the proper label or 
symbol at the proper place on the map above. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 


1. Draw an oil well symbol at the location of an 
important oil field which was formerly British-owned 
but which has been nationalized. 

2. Draw a line to show the shipping route that is 
sometimes called “Britain’s life line.” 

3. Draw the course of the river that is-“Egypt’s life 
line.” 

Label the two regions chiefly in dispute between 
Egypt and Britain. 
5. Label the French-controlled country where, after 


the arrest of native leaders who demand self-govern- 
ment, France put a new, pro-French regime in office 

6. Mark the letter M on at least 5 independent na- 
tions where most of the people are Moslems 

7. Mark the letter F on the nation run by Francisco 
Franco 

8. Mark the letter O on the site of this summer's 
Olympic Games. 

9. With your pencil, shade at least 7 nations that be- 
long to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

10. Draw bars across the U. S. S. R. and at least 5 
countries that are Russian satellites or under Russian 
occupation. 


Score for Part 2 of Semester Review Test 








PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


This is Part 3 of Semester Review Test. Answer any 
THREE groups of questions. Each group counts 10. 


KOREA 
The Problem: For the past 18 
ynths, the United Nations has been 
wend to engage in an armed “police 
ction” to check Communist aggression 


4 

f 

hh 

Fully 53 of the 59 member nations 
},, pproved Security Council resolu 
is to “ sist ( nunist aggression in 
rd which did 1 


' " 
ere Por sia and her satellites 


wea I nation 


The Result: Truce talks were begu 
in July 081. but as of February | 
1952, no agreement had been reached 
Whether or not an armistice is signed 

, one result is clear: the U. N. has pre 
vented the enslavement of South Korea 
by the Communists. Moreover, by tak 
ing firm, swift, collective action against 
armed aggression, the U. N. has in 
creased its prestige and strengthened 


KOREA 


On the basis of the paragraphs above, underline mis- 
} statements in the following sentences. Jot in margin 
§ word or phrase needed to correct each error. Each error 
* corrected counts 2. Total, 10 


Problem |: 


The United Nations is waging all-out war in Korea 
| The U. S. S. R. approved the U. N. Security Council 
}resolution for military action in Korea. Less than half 
ithe other U. N. members did so. The purpose of U. N 
j action in Korea is to stop aggression by the Communists. 

Here is the status of affairs in Korea: an armistice has 
} been arranged; South Korea is now under Communist 
?control; the U. N. won prestige by showing it could act 

swiftly against an aggressor 


Problem Il: HUNGER AND POPULATION 


Each correct answer counts 2. Total 10. 


INDIA 1947 1952 1970 

(estimated) 
Population (in millions) 338 361 450 
Calories consumed 


per person per day 1,968 1,621 ? 


On the basis of the-table above, India’s population is 


about , and increased by 
about in the past five 
years. The average Indian’s daily calorie consumption 
is listed at. 1,621 for the year 8 , indicat- 
ing that he was fed (better than; worse than; about 
the same as) in the preceding period. If the 1970 esti- 
mate is accurate, India’s population in that year will 


be abou! ‘+r cent larger than the 1947 figure. 


Problem Ill: THE COLD WAR 
Using the numbers 1-5, arrange the following events 
in chronological order. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
North Atlantic Treaty is signed. 
_Communist guerrillas try to take over Greece 
_World War II ends. 
Western Allies offer “peace contract” 
full independence to West Germany. 


and almost 


Russia proposes reuniting Germany into neutral! 
nation with the right to rearm. 


Problem IV: WORLD TRADE 


On the basis of chart below, mark each item T for 
true, F for false, NS if not sufficient information to show 
whether true or false. Each counts 2. Total 10. 

__1. Over 80 per cent of U. S. imports now are raw 
materials or other goods not fully manufactured 
Most of our exports at present are of raw materials 
or other goods not fully manufactured. 

By weight, U. S. exports of finished manufactured 
goods in 1914 were greater than U. S. imports of 
finished manufactures in the same year. 

One trend in U. S. foreign trade during the past 
century is toward decreased imports and _in- 
creased exports of finished manufactures. 

World trade would move more freely if the United 
States greatly increased its imports. 


Score for Part 3 Total Score......... 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 
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Each symbol represents 10% of value of imports or exports. 
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You'll be right on time 
for the years ahead... 


e 
- 
a wel af CORA— 14K natural or white 
NHN gold case, silk cord, $71.50. 


It’s a big moment, your coming 
graduation! And it calls for an 
important gift—one that will be 
treasured for a lifetime. That’s 


admired for styling. And abso- 
lutely unbeatable for year-in, 
year-out accuracy. If you wear a 
Hamilton, you'll never be late for 


why every spring so many grad- that special date! 
uates pick Hamilton. This fine ' ass 

; . YOuRS FRee—fascinating illustrated 
American-made watch is tops in booklet “What Makes a Fine Watch 


ee?” Wri eon Watch Co. 
value throughout the world. Most Done J.2, peta oy ” 





Both teams win at Cotton Bowl! eee 

For all the players on both teams— s NORDON—“cld” on the dial 
Kentucky U. and Texas Christian U. : means sealed against moisture 
—were awarded Hamilton watches i and dirt. Gold-filled, $71.50. © 
after Kentucky’s 20-7 victory on 

New Year’s Day at Dallas, Texas. 


CLYDE— natural gold-filled 
case and bracelet, $71.50. 


WENDA— natural or white 
gold-filled case, $64. 


secometer “B” —gold-filled, 
sweep seconds hand, $66. 


America’s most e 


PEGGY —natural or white wanted watch 
gold-filled, with bracelet, $66. 
All prices include Fed. Tax 
and are subject to change 


without notice. THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 
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ask 44 Head 


Q. My kid sis- 
ter gets in my 
hair. She’s a pest, 
but my _ parents 
think she’s “IT.” 
What can I do 
about her? 


A. You can't 
win in a dogfight, 
but you can take 
defense measures. Get Mom to put 
you both on a clothes allowance, 
then help’ Kid Sis make out a clothes 
budget, so that she'll have a pet 
Sweater of her own, and you won't 
tbe feuding about lending and bor- 
rowing each other’s clothes. If each 
f you can’t have a room to herself, 
‘ou can, without much 
ave separate dressing tables. Three 
tof those triple-decker shoe drawers 
With a glass top and a mirror above 
iran serve as a dressing table. and 
af you'd keep your things out of sight 
Hin a drawer), they might stay out 
sof her mind. é 
If you'd take time to help Kid Sis 
plan a party or entertain her friends, 
She wouldn't be so anxious to tag 


Gay Head 


expense, 


along with you and yours. But don’t 
be too sure she’s a drawback. Look 
at the many sister teams in the en- 
tertainment and business world and 
see what happened to those tag- 
alongs! 


Q. I've been invited to my steady’s 
school dance. Since he doesn’t have 
a car, his father will call for me. 
He and his sisters want me to spend 
the week end with them—in town. I 
live in a small town, and if certain 
people hear of this, there'll be a lot 
of gossip. Can you give me some ad- 
vice? 


A. Whether you live in a small 
town or a city, there are always 
some people who will gossip. It’s 
usually impossible to stop a rumor 
from spreading, but it’s usually pos- 
sible to keep one from starting! 

In the first place, make sure that 
your mother has all the information 
about your plans; his mother or sis- 
ter should either write your mother 
a note or talk to her about the plans 
for the week end. This is very im- 
portant. Once the plans have been 
made with your mother’s approval, 
live by them. Then your mother will 
be able to defend your “honor” if she 
should need to! 

If it’s possible, have one of his 
sisters come with his father to call 
for you; or include another couple 
for the week end. Then if you and 


your boy friend have already estab- 
lishedyourselves as young people be- 
yond the touch of gossip, you can 
enjoy the dance and the week end 
with a clear conscience in the knowl- 
edge that you are living up to your 
own standards and those of your 
parents. 


Q.I'm going with a boy who isn't 
especially good-looking, but he’s very 
nice. Everyone says I should get 
someone better-looking, but I'm satis- 
fied with the way things are now. 
Should I listen to them? 


A. No. You should listen to your 
own heart, the wisdom of your par- 
ents, and the judgment of a few 
really good friends! You know that 
the boy is very nice and you enjoy 
his company, too. You're satisfied 
with things the way they are! 

Your parents must like him, too, 
or you wouldn't be allowed to date 
him. If the most important people 
in your life—you and your parents— 
agree on the character of the boy, 
isn’t that enough? If it isn’t, perhaps 
you're going to have to make some 
new friends—new friends who don’t 
judge people on such a superficial 
basis as physical appearance. Friends 
who are worth having will think 
as you do—that any boy or girl is 
attractive who is courteous, neat, 
thoughtful, cheerful, intelligent, fun 
to be with, in short—“very nice”! 





Horse Nonsense 


Paul always felt a little nervous 
on a diving board. He wasn't a very 
good diver. Maybe that was why he 
was always the one the other guys 
threatened to duck or tried to push 
off the board, when they were all in 
swimming 

One day Al went too far—he came 
up behind Paul on the board and 
gave him a swift push. Paul, caught 
off guard, fell on his head with such 
a bang that he had to spend the rest 
of the afternoon at home with a 
headache. Al sorry about the 
accident; however, he didn’t feel he 
was to blame for it. “It was just 


was 


didn’t 


horseplay,” he insisted. “I 
mean to hurt him.” 


= ° ° 


1. Since it was just “horseplay” 
and Al didn’t deliberately set out to 
cause an injury—did Al have any 
real responsibility for the accident? 
Would it have made any difference 
if Paul hadn't been afraid of diving, 
to begin with? If it had been just 
two boys, equally matched, “hors- 
ing” around at the pool? Why or 
why not? 

2. What’ is the best way to pro- 
tect yourself and others from dan- 
gerous horseplay? Refraining from 
it all together? Participating in it 
only when you and your victim are 
evenly matched and equally well- 
equipped (guards when fencing, 
etc.)? Choosing proper places and 
times—not the swimming pool, not 
the automobile, not the drinking 
fountain, for example? Urging your 


school or community to build play- 
grounds, tennis @ourts, adult-super- 
vised pools for you—or raising money 
yourself to get such projects started? 
Treating others as you would like 
them to treat you? 








Serving Coke 
serves — 


One thing most guests will welcome 
is ice-cold Coke. Easy to serve... 
easy on tlie budget . . . and so welcome. 


Keep several cartons on hand. 


COPYRIGHT 1982 E COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


literacy (p. 13)—Ability to read and 
write. 

Iron Curtain (p. 13)—The 
some of them actual 
wire, but for the most part a “curtain” 
of rules and restrictions—by 
Communist nations seek to keep out in- 
fluences and_ information non- 
Communist nations. 

reparations (p. 14)—After a war, a 
victor nation sometimes forces the de- 
feated nation to make amends for dam- 
ages and expense caused by the war. 
Loser nations usually do this by turning 
over materials or money to the victor 
nations. These payments for damages 
are called reparations. 

Lutheran (p. 14)—A follower of the 
branch of the Protestant religion found- 
ed by Martin Luther. Luther, a German 
monk, broke away from the Roman 
Catholic Church in the 1500s. 

Scandinavian (p. 14)—A term, of 
Germanic origin, that refers to the lands 
settled by the ancient Norsemen—Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland. 


barriers— 
walls of barbed 


which the 


from 


The Finns are not of Norse origin. Most 
geographers do not include Finland 
among the Scandinavian countries. 
Bolshevik (p. 14)—The name was 
originally that of a revolutionary group 
which seized control of Russia in 1917. 
This group later took the name, Com- 
munist Party. 
Olympiad (p. 10)- 
four-year period 


Originally, the 
between Olympic 
Games. The ancient Greeks reckoned 
time by Olympiads. Today the term 
usually means the Olympic Games it- 
self. This years Games are known as 
the XV Olympiad, because (following 
the Greek custom) this is the 15th four- 
year period since the revival of the 
Games in 1896, Actually Games were 
not held at each four-year interval but 
were interrupted by World War I and 
World War II. 

midnight sun (p. 11)—In summer the 
sun sets very late and rises very early in 
northern lands, like Finland. In the 
northern part of the country the sun is 
actually above the horizon at all times— 
even at midnight—for a number of 
weeks. 


Say It Right! 


Petsamo (cover )—pét sa mo. 
toll (p. 9)—tdl. 





Pierre de Coubertin (p. 11)—pyér dé 
k60 bér tdn. 

amateur (p. 11)—dm 4 tér. 

Helsinki (p. 18)—hél sing ki. 

sauna (p. 13)—sdw na. 

sisu (p. 14)—si so. 

talkoot (p. 14)—tdl kéot. 

Juho Paasikivi (p. 14)—ya hé 
pa sé ké vé. 

Urho Kekkonen (p. 14)—d0r hé 
kék ko nén 

Suomi (p. 14)—swé mi. 

Porkkala (p. 14)—pérk ka la. 

Tampere (p. 14)—tam pé ré. 

Turku (p. 14)—tdor k6o. 
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. Type of relay. 
. Preposition: to 
. French coin. 
. North Carolina ( abbr.) 
. 100 ____. dash (pl.) 
. Stick used in relays 
. Path. 
. Series ot four runners. 
. Possesses. 
. Compass direction 
22. Female soldier 
. Not down. 
. Compass direction. 
. Sum up. 
7. Steamboat (abbr. ) 
9. Third note of the musical 
scale. 
. Athletes need this be- 
tween events. 
. Type of horse 
3. Weight event 
. Sly, evil look. 
9. On the sheltered side. 
. Overhead railway 
2. Touchdown (abbr. ) 
. African antelope 
. South Dakota 
. Pair abbr. ) 
Permanent in position 
50. Perform 
Distress 
2. To stride 
In the high jump, you 
must clear the __ bar 
7. Runs fast 
Pointed object on 
of track shoes 
Letter of Greek 
equivalent to English M 
sl. Price fix ng agency dl 
ing World War II (abbr.) 
. Compass direction 
. Metal ball we 
or 16 pounds 


o 
Ct oe CO NO ee 


abbr ) 


sign il 


Saving energy 


alphabet 


ighing 12 


. Type of running step. 
U. S. Ship (abbr.). 
Homonym for two. 

. Small cask. 

Gets in a race. 
3. American Automobile 
Association (abbr. ). 
.~Colorado (abbr. ). 
Years (abbr. ). 
Deciliter (abbr. ). 
3. Area (abbr.). 
No (slang). 
. Race finish line. 
. What runners need. 
. God of departed spirits. 
. Obstacles to be jumped 
over in certain races. 
Chem. symbol for sodium. 
. Man’s nickname. 
. What tracks are made of. 

5. Place where race begins. 
. The 
. Feminine pronoun. 

2. Mischievous child. 

Unit of electrical 
resistance. 

Night bird of prey. 
Electricity (abbr. ). 
Epic poetry. 

. Saucer-like object thrown 
for distance. 
Georgia (abbr.). 
Utah’ (abbr. ) 

To run full speed 
Rocky hill. 

Compass direction 
Old , Dutch liquid 

. measure, 

Chem 

tellurivuai 

fur 55. Coupon (abbr. ) 

Turkish weight 

Sault Ste. Marie canal 

Juice of a plant 

Physical training 


jump. 


symbol for 


ibbr.) 


Track and Field 


By Floyd Stauffer, Hummelstown (Pa.) High School 
*® Starred words refer to track events 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. Fer any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





HAVE YOU 
HEARD ? 


A* AUTOMATIC PILOT designed to. relieve 
U. S. Navy fliers of 90 per cent of the “stick 
and rudder’ work has been developed by General 
Electric. Engineers say it does just about every- 
thing a human pilot can do except actually take the 
plane off the ground and land it. The pilot can put 
the plane through the maneuvers he wishes b 
means of push buttons and a miniature control stic 
which moves under finger-tip pressure. 

The autopilot is designed for use in such high- 
speed Navy jet fighters as the Douglas F3D-2 Sky- 
knight, the Grumman F9F-5P Panther, and the 
Douglas A2D attack plane. 


yong is four years old, stands eight feet 
six inches tall, and is full of tricks. He’s Gen- 
eral Electric’s famous walkie-talkie refrigerator that 
has traveled around the country visiting appliance 
stores, expositions, and county fairs..Not only can 
he walk and talk, but he can light up his eyes and 
turn his head from side to side. In addition, his 
bow tie flashes on and off, his butter conditioner 
waggles, his egg basket jumps back and forth, and 
his sliding shelf dashes in arid out. 

The thing that makes Junior tick is radio, but 
the audience is unaware of the secret because the 
operator who controls the transmitters is concealed 
in a booth. 

Junior has turned out to be a fine salesman. As 
one Tennessee farmer observed, “Any outfit that 
kin make ’em walk and talk shore ought to know 
how to mak. ’em refrigerate.”: 


eeeteoeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 


T LOOKS as if Dick Tracy’s wrist-watch radio 

isn’t so fantastic after all. According to an elec- 
tronics expert at General Electric, a tiny radio like 
that used by the famous comic strip character may 
be made possible by transistors—tiny pellets of a 
silver-like metal called germanium. Although the 
pellets can be made smaller than the head of a 
match, they’re potentially more efficient than 
vacuum tubes. Said the expert: “A really personal 
radio of hearing-aid size running indefinitely on 
one set of batteries is within sight.” 


Gu Cane fol foe Con tilence tn — 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


05-38 
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Cron any of ther 


ae 

AO / JUMPY JACK disbie rides 

- Gy like a bronc. No one told him about 

ta “Ses ; the Roadmaster—how its coil- 

\ wf ESA spring fork soaks up bumps, rides 
7 like a limousine. 


SCRATCHAIONG 
SAM He could have avoided all 


those scratches with a Roadmaster, 
“the bike with the bumpers”. Front 
and rear bumpers protect the bike 
and the rider. 


BLOCKHEAD BILL Even 
looks like his bike—no streamlining. 
Somebody tell him about the Road- 
master—streamlined like a ‘52 car 
with a 100% stronger, electronic- 


welded frame. 


DIM DORA. Always in the 
dark even with a flashlight. Brighten 
her up about the Roadmaster—it's 
got a searchbeam headlight plus a 
brake-operated, auto-type stop light 


if you see’em around | 


tell’em about | 


Electronic-welded frame 
Shockmaster coil-spring fork 
Bumpers 

Searchbeam headlight 

Electronic horn in the tank 
Streamlined 

Auto-type, brake-operated stop light 


FREE — write for your folder showing 

the many models of Roadmaster to: AMF 

Roadmaster, West 117th Street and 

Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. =e 
CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 

Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 


“i \"'“Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


MAM iATHE LADY WITH A LAMP 
(Wilcox-Neagle. Produced and di- 
rected by Herbert Wilcox.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen this fine 
British film biography of Florence 
Nightingale as their Movie-of-the 
Month for May. 

The name of Florence Nightingale is 
la symbol of service, but her actual 
| work has become a hazy legend. In this 

film Anna Neagle’s 
| pores excellent _ portrait 
i¢ = is of a dynamic 
woman — kind and 
generous certainly, 
but also a woman 
= with rare fighting 
GANIC TEOF THE Wo\ TH spirit. If it were 
not for the latter 
quality, her good works might never 
have been accomplished. Set against a 
background of 19th-century prejudice 
| against careers for women, Florence 
| Nightingale’s work was a struggle from 
the start. 

Her conservative aristocratic family 
were humiliated by her desire to go 
into the nursing profession. In the’ 
1850's, nurses in general were poorly 
trained and the public had little re- 
spect for the profession. It was shock- 
| ing to many people that a popular gir] 

with every advantage should turn her 
| back on “ladylike” pursuits to lead a 
| very unpopular cause, to scrub floors in 
filthy hospitals when she might have 
been dancing at society balls. 

During the Crimean War when 
| England was fighting Russia, it was 
only the fury of public opinion over 
| the lack of adequate medical service 
| at the front that won Florence Night- 
ingale her chance. As reports of thou- 
|sands of men dying of fever and 
| cholera came in, Parliament skeptically 
dispatched Florence and a group of 
her trained nurses to the hospitals in 
Turkey 

There was no other trained per- 
sonnel the government could have 
sent. Sending Florence Nightingale 
was more a desperate gesture at placat- 
ing the newspapers than a token of 
faith in her. The government refused 
to back up her mission with adequate 
funds for hospital supplies, and 
throughout the war she waged her own 
war with army doctors, the War Office, 
and the British ambassador, to get 
bandages and beds and other such 
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essentials. She supplied what she could 
out of her own funds. 

Although the film notes that Flor- 
ence Nightingale is chiefly remembered 
for her pioneer work in nursing, it 
points out that her efforts were re- 
spghsible for many far-reaching re- 
forms in the British army. She fought 
to get for the enlisted man not only 
better medical care, but better living 
conditions, recreational facilities, and 
better pay. But it is the high respect 
in which the nursing profession is held 
today that remains the greatest tribute 
to her work 

Michael Wilding is excellent as Sir 
Sidney Herbert, the one member of 
Parliament who championed Florence 
Nightingale from the start. Arthur 
Young contributes amusing glimpses of 
William Gladstone, Queen Victoria's 
pompous Prime Minister. 


Wi TPE PRIDE OF ST. LOUIS (20th 
Century - Fox. Produced by Jules 
Schermer. Directed by Harmon 
Jones.) 


A humorous and endearing baseball 
story has been built around the 
legendary exploits of Dizzy Dean, one 
of the zaniest pitchers in the annals 
of the sport 

The chief charm of The Pride of St. 
Louis is that it is content to portray 
a man rather than a superman. Her- 
man Mankiewicz’s easy-going screen 
play doesn’t try te change minor human 
virtues into major ones. It simply tries 
to entertain us with the erratic career 
of a brash but lovable fellow. 

Dan Dailey turns in one of his best 
performances as the cocky young 
Arkansas pitcher who clowned his way 
through seven memorable seasons of 
big-league ball and then went on to 
almost equal fame as a sports an- 
nouncer when his pitching arm gave 
out. Joanna Dru plays Dizzy’s wife in 
the film. Paul Grenna is very good as 
“Daffy” Dean, Dizzy’s younger brother. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “High Noon. “vv 
rhe Girl in White. ~~“Viva Zapata! 
M44 Navajo. HMM The River. he 
Anything Can Happen. “The Greatest 
Show on Earth. “Five Fingers. - 
The Captive City. “Tom Brown's 
School Days. “Quo Vadis. “The Light 
Touch. “My Six Convicts. “Valley of 
the Eagles. “Les Miserables. “Some- 
thing to Live For. “The Family Secret. 
Invitation. “The Wild North. “The 
African Queen. “Walk East on Beacon. 
“When Worlds Collide. “The Strange 
Door. “A Search for Five Women. “The 
Las Vegas Story. 

Comedy: “The Man in the White 
Suit. “The Marrying Kind. ~The 
Lavegder Hill Mob. 

Musical: “An American in Paris, 
“With a Song in My Heart. 
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an) Yow ” 
Soon there’ll be thousands of boys grad=- 
uating from high school, and right now I 


suppose thousands of parents are wonder— 
ing what to give for a graduation gift. 


Well, Jerry, when you graduate, your 
mother and I are going to give you a 
Mutual Benefit Life insurance policy and, 
until you’re established in a good job, 
we’re going to pay the premiums. It will 
be a gift we think you'll never forget! 


Actually, Jerry, your Mutual Benefit 
Life policy will be five gifts instead 
of one. It will save you money all your 
life--because the rates are the lowest 
you'll ever get. It will make certain 
you have a reasonable amount of insurance 
--in the next four years more than_ 
1,000,000 persons will be declined for 
insurance because of health. It will 
start you off with business credit, 
collateral and financial backing--while 
others your age are struggling to "get 
going.” It will help to establish the 
habit of thrift and financial caution. 
And, lastly, it will give you a feeling 
of financial responsibility that will 
serve you all your life 


Think those five points over, Jerry, 
then tell me: Can you think of any other 
gift that could help you half as much? I 
can’t, and I’ve been around a long time! 


Affectionately, Y 


ou’ll never forget.” 





THE 


S MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © ORGANIZED IN 1845 


SCG BROAOWAY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Here's the way 

to follow thru 

And get an Underwood 
for YOU 


CUT ALONG UNE .<—— | 
You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... | 
THE POPULAR NEW 


Firion Pde 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 





The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made .. . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 











. 
Your leading Typewriter Dealer De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Box 


Q. Is there any special food or vita- 


| min that would help stop nail biting? 


A. Nail biting is a nervous habit. If 
you're nervous and rundown because 
you don’t eat properly, a good diet will 
improve your health and may help you 
rid yourself of nervous habits. How 
ever, there is no sure cure for nail bit 
ing that applies to everyone. In each 
case, the reason why the nail biter is 


| upset or worried has to be determined 


Instead of worrying about things, try to 
talk over your problems with your par 
ents, teacher or friends. Special attention 
to the care of the nails (a manicure) 
often helps make you so proud of your 
fingertips that you wouldn't think of 
putting them in your mouth 


Q. My hair never takes a curl when 


| I set it after I wash it. A few days later 


when it starts to get dirty, it’s easy to 
set. Shouldn't clean hair set better than 
dirty hair? 


A. It isn’t “dirt” that makes your hair 
set better a day or two after you wash 
it, but the natural hair oils. It’sspossible 
that your hair is dry, or the shampoo 
you use is too drying, so that it takes a 
few days for the natural oils to get back 
into the hair again. Brush your hair 
thoroughly before you wash it; choose 
a shampoo for normal or dry hair. 

Many girls with the problem you 
mention solve it this way: After the 
shampoo, rinse the hair thoroughly and 
rub it with a turkish towel until it’s 
damp, but not wet. Then spread a tiny 
bit of hair dressing or hair cream over 
your fingers and rub them through your 
hair. (Be sure to use only a trace of 
cream—too much will make your hair 
unpleasantly oily.) You'll find your hair 
combs easily—no tangles to contend 
with—and sets much better 

o & 0° 

Bruise Easily? Heal Quickly—with 
Vitamin C. . . . If you get black and 
blue marks from even slight bumps and 
bruises, don’t boast about your “deli- 


cate” skin. Stock up on extra Vitamin- 
C foods instead. The C vitamin helps 
to keep the fragile walls of the capil- 
laries (the body’s tiny blood vessels) 
from breaking easily. Those black and 
blue marks are really broken capillaries. 
Citrus fruits, tomatoes, and fresh vege- 
tables are. top-flight sources of Vita- 
min C, 
Oo coe oO 

Ever wonder why you huff and puff 
when you climb stairs? One answer is 
that you use 17 times more oxygen 
climbing stairs than you do walking the 
same distance on level ground. 

Here’s a simple tip that will help 
save your breath and avoid strain on 
your leg muscles as well: 

Instead *of walking upstairs on the 
balls of your feet only, put yout whole 
foot almost flat on the first step. Let 
your weight rest on this forward foot, 
then bring your back leg up to the next 
step—again with the foot flat on the 
step. Easy, isn’t it? 

° Y — 

Summer Stuff. . . . Take it easy in 
the sun. You'll get a smoother tan, and 
a painless one, if you take your sun 
baths in small doses the first few times 
you're at the beach. . . . Don’t dash into 
the water suddenly after hours of lazily 
lying in the sun. Get up and move 
around a little to “warm up” your mus- 
cles before you plunge into cold water. 
Otherwise, you may get a painful and 
dangerous cramp while swimming. 

oe < ° 

Like to hike? Carry your knapsack so 
that the weight is slightly above the 
small of your back. Heavy packs bounc- 
ing around low on your back will Soon 
make you wish you'd stayed at homel 


Arlene Stern in Christian Science Monitor 


“Leave one roll for Dad’s breakfast.” 
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| What to do 


ters column, a regular feature, is open F rs about 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 


of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 


want to know what’s on your mind. r { © 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters —_ ¥ gm b d kin! 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., —_ : a a ~ o 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor 

Your magazine is the best! Why? 
Because you have such wonderful arti- 
cles printed in Werld Week. 1 wouldn't 
miss “Quick Look at the News,” Gay 
Head, and “Laughs” for anything! 

I know this magazine is appreciated 
by students evervw here, so keep up the 
wonderful work One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 

Lola May Ponce snarled up in a teen-age complexion problem. Besides 
Sayre Jr. H. S spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
Philadelphia, Pa confidence—interfere with school work and happiness. 








Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 
It’s the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 
girl to want to be liked and admired. 


Dear Editor Here are two sensible ways to tackle the problem of 

I would like to say I enjoy your mag- teen-age skin: 
azine very much and am sorry I didn’t 
hear of it sooner, for this is my first 
year of taking it. 

I would also like to know if you 
could include a recipe page for teen- 
agers who like to give parties and quick 
get-togethers. Nothing fancy—just sim- 
ple sandwiches and quick beverages. I 
im sure it would be useful to many. 


Judy Kornblum Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 


Jr. H. S. 52 —a 2 
New York, N.Y. before dates, try this: 


1, If blemishes are due to internal causes, 2. To help heal externally-caused blem- 
consult with your family doctor, the school _ishes and help your skin look smoother 
nurse or some other qualified person. and more attractive, try washing your face 
Check on whether you are getting enough with medicated Noxzema. This new and 
sleep—on how to avoid the wrong foods different way of cleansing was developed 
and choose the right ones. by a great skin specialist. 


2 1, Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
Dear Editor: wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 

I disagree with you when you said face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
in your March 19 issue that only a few how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
people would be interested in dramatics ; looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn. 
as a career. I believe that the more it 
is written up, the more people would 2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, smooth 
be interested. I say-you should defi- on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
nitely put in one article about this vo- pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
cation to help heal them while you sleep. It’s greaseless. No 

Carol Paxton smeary face. No messy pillow! 


Glen Ridge (N. J.) H. S. 


Our vocational editor will take your Prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal externally- 
suggestion under consideration. The caused blemishes and helps you keep your skin looking smooth 
reason that we don’t encourage students and attractive. Get Noxzema today at any drug or cosmetic 
to plan on careers in the theatre is that counter — 40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 plus tax. Remember the larger 
this field, more than almost any other, the size, the thriftier the buy—especially with the sunburn sea- 
has proved a source of heartbreak and son just around the corner. 
disappointment for many young aspi- - 
rants. Yet, as the editors of Theatre Arts P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
pointed out in their April issue, the brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
theatre still lures thousands of new less Shave Cream—the shave that's so different because it's 
candidates: “Despite the grim statistics medicated —that gives a clean, smooth shave even in cold 
Equity (the actors’ union) posts about water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
how, many actors are employed yearly .. helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 
and how the average annual salary is ... leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 
$796, stage-struck aspirants still pour For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream = 

(Continued on page 28) tube or jar. 
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Say What You Please 

Continued from page 27) 
out of the dramatic schools confident, or 
at least hopeful, they will be the lucky 
. . But so far we haven't heard 
of any jobs for the graduates.” 

The boy or girl who is determined to 
make acting his career will attempt to 
do so, no matter how discouraging the 
situation appears. But the function of 
our Career Club feature is an advisory 
one; and we cannot in conscience ad- 
vise young people to “go on the stage.” 
~Editor. 


ones. . 


Our next issue is the final one for this 
semester, and this is our last chance to 
review the Gay Head and “blue jeans” 
discussions. Here are a few quotations 
from the many letters we have received 
on these two subjects.—Editor. 


Gay Head 
. . . if some of these bovs who think 
Gay Head is silly would listen to some 


of her ideas and advice on manners, 


they might be more pleasant to know 


and be with. . I am sure Gay Head 
knows what she is talking about and 
that she gives the correct answer—not 
just her own personal opinion 
Sandy Nelson 
Wilson H. S. 


| 
| \ake homework 


4 breeze 


witH 


You'll be amazed how much faster and 
easier you do homework with Reming- 
ton Quiet-riter. When you type, 
your thoughts are clearer... your home- 
work and term papers look neater... 
and your grades go up 

Typing can be fun, especially on 
Quiet-riter. It's a complete portable with 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


Long Beach, Calif 


Her answers are usually things we 
alreadye know Excluding Gay 
Head, your magazine is tops! 

Helen Taylor and Marilyn Stevens 
Massena (N. Y.) H. § 


I think thé Gay Head column is very 
good, and the people who don't like her 
and think she is silly-don’t need to read 
it. Please keep her in. 

Mary Elizabeth Scott 
Rural Retreat, Va. 


We thoroughly disagree with the girl 
from Racine, Wis., who said we acted 
like “know-it-alls.” We don’t know it 
all, but we do know the answers to the 
questions that Gay Head answers. 
World Week is a mighty fine magazine, 
except for Gay Head 

Bobbie Jean Tanner, Helen Myrick, 

June Persons, Melba Eckhoff, Martha 

Bullard, Thelma Holland, Peggy 

Gunter, Charles Williams, Joan 

Rouse, Macy Tanner 

Agricola (Miss.) H. § 


Most of ou that 
Gay Head is very interesting, and that 


classmates agree 


we like to read about other teen-agers 
that 


1 
about 


is one of the 


World. Week 


problems. In fact 
things we like 
Please leave her in 
Marian Peasley, Betty Johnson 
Cuba (N. Y.) Central School 


a full size keyboard and all the features 
and controls found on a standard office 
typewriter. Take your folks ro see Quier- 
riter at your local dealer's now. It’s just 
the right size for fastest, best typing 
performance. (Carrying case included. ) 


A PRODUCT OF FReusdingfon. Flamed. 


(® PERSONAL SIZE 


Gay Head’s answers are too long, 
and could be answered just as well by 
parents. Some of the questions (most of 
them) could be answered by the people 
themselves, if they thought a little. We 
wish you would take her out and put 
something more worthwhile in her 
place. 

Sanya Arndt, Connie Schrotder, and 

Shirley Van Dusen 

Cashmere (Wash.) H. S. 


Those bdys who say to take out Gay 
Head . . . are just jealous because she’s 
a girl, and they don’t have any ques- 
tions to ask her. Keep her in. 

Arlene Dudek, Barbara Robsin, Mary 

Ann Sickiak, Sally Novak, Betty 

Marowski, Nadine Martinez, Roberta 

Garcia, Mary Joan Orolin, Loretta 

Wiobleswski, and Diane Channis 

Sullivan Jr. H. S. 

Chicago, Ill 


Blue Jeans 

Usually, I don't like to dig up the 
past, but I'd like to refer to the letter 
by Paul A. Lacasse in the Feb. 6 issue. 
Every time I look at this letter, I see 
“red.” It seems to me that as a boy he 
shouldn’t have much to say on what 
girls should wear. When he thinks 
about girls wearing blue jeans, he 
should also think of the many boys who 





Amazing Miracle Tab, only one of 36 
Remington features. Miracle Tab ¢ets 
and clears tabulator stops from the key- 
board with a flick of the finger. 





wear polo shirts to school. Is 
proper? 
Judy Kornblum 
Jr. H. S. 52 


New York, N. Y. 


We think that wearing appropriate 
clothes is very important, and we feel 
that girls’ wearing blue jeans to school 
occasionally—such as every Friday—is 
appropriate. But three or four, even 
two times a week, is too often. 

Edra Furlong and Sandra Morey 
New Smyrna Beach (Fla.) H. S. 


We know a lot of schools will not per- 
mit girls to wear jeans, but in a school 
where it is not prohibited, we can’t see 
how what the girls want to wear con- 
cerns the boys. How would the boys 
feel if the girls tried to tell them what 
to wear to school? 

Janet Webb and Maxine Carter 
Millboro (Va.) H. S&S. 


I have been reading “Say What You 
Please” and I agree with those who 
have written that they don’t think girls 
should wear dungarees to school. In the 
first place, dungarees were made for 
boys, and I think they are the ones who 
should wear them. If it is necessary for 
girls to wear blue jeans for sports, I 
think it could be arranged for girls to 
put them on before gym and afterwards 
take them off. 


Claudette Cross 
Caple H. S. 
Westmoreland, Va. 


Whereas blue jeans are okay for some 
occasions, they are not proper to wear 
to school. However, I disagree with 
Paul Lacasse when he says that they 
aren't better looking than a nice dress. 
They do look very nice on some girls. 

Angeline Groff 
Springfield (ldinn.) H. S. 


Blue 
while 


jeans are all right once in a 
or outside of school, but when 
girls wear them every day, that’s not 
right 
Patricia Piscitella 
Troy (N. Y.) H.S. 


Dear Editor 
I fully agree with Cherie Rawlins’ 
comment on whether girls should wear 
blue jeans [W.W., April 23, p. 26]. It 
does depend upon the weather! 
Barbara Jernigan 
New Smyrna High School 
New Smyrna, Florida 
Dear Editor 
I would like to correct a mistake in 
the article entitled “Gangway for TV,” 
which appeared in the April 23 [p. 7] 
issue of World Week. You stated in the 
article that the VHF (Very High Fre- 
quency) television channels 2-13 lie in 


that 


the band of frequencies between 24-216 
megacycles. It should have read that 
the VHF channels lie between 54-216 
megacycles. 

Jerry Balusek 

San Antonio Vocational and 

Technical High School 

San Antonio, Texas 

Right you are, Jerry! We hope you 

noted that we used the correct figure in 
our unit on television, May 7 
page 57.—Ed. 
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Cut Price 


Professor: “What is nitrate of so- 
dium?” fi 
Stude: “Half the d&y rate, 1 suppose. 


Surprise 
Joan: “You remind me of the sea.” 
Fred: “Because I’m so wild, reckless, 
and romantic?” 
Joan: “No, because you make me 
sick!” 
Red Owl 














thought for tomorrow! 


Just ask Jane about her thought for tomorrow 
... she’s used to being asked lots of questions 
‘cause she’s an Information Operator! 


Only a year ago she was asking the questions 
herself. When she finished high school, her 
thought for tomorrow led to her first job — with 
the telephone company. And the job of Informa- 
tion Operator is only one of many interesting tele- 
phone careers you'll want to consider in your 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*The new telephone company film,.“A Thought for Tomorrow,” 


ia being shown in mony high schools this year. Seen if yet? 
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Request 
Teacher (impatiently): “When those 
finish flirting with the 


' ” 
give me a cuance. 
Ca an High News 


boys in the rear 
girls, I hope they will 


Service 
you any wild duck?” 
Waiter: “No, sir, but we can take a 


tame one and irritate it for you.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasyre Chest 


Diner: “Have 





TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 model 
exams complete with answers ond solu- 
tions to al! problems. 

® 


Available in the following 
AMERICAN HISTORY BIOLOGY 
pa a oe ares And CHEMISTRY 
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ENGLISH 4 YEARS Pus 
PLANE GEOMETRY SPANISH 2 YEARS 
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TRY THIS TERRIFIC 

REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 
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AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 


BARRON’S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. S, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © BKLYN10,N.Y 
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wonder-working 


CUTICURA 


You'll be thrilled the 
way blackheads and 
externally caused 
pimples clear up 
when you use Cuti- 
cura Soap and Oint- 
ment daily. If skin 
is very oily, use 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day 


pticura 
v7 SUlP . 
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50% COMMISSION... 


For selling The Journal of Education to your 
principal, superintendent, librarian, teachers, 
America’s oldest .y livest magazine for school 
workers, now in its 76th year. $3.00 a year (9 
s q September “thr ough May). You keep 
$1.50, send the rest to us with each order. The 
Journal is a good magazine for good school 
workers, Lively! Readable! Practical! And the 
money will be good tor you! 
More information on request 
THE JOURNAL OF ++ aaa 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


73 State Street Bi << N. Y. 














Country 
Boy 


HE name on the birth certificate 

reads “Enos Bradsher Slaughter.” 
But everybody calls him “Country 
Boy.” Hailing from Roxboro, N. C., he’s 
now 36 years old. He isn’t the player 
he used to be. But he still plays the 
game right up to the hilt—with a cold 
fury that’s a throwback to the days 
of Ty Cobb and John McGraw. 

Though age has dimmed his talents, 
he’s still one of the most feared men 
in the game. He's a truly complete 
player—a great fielder, a great thrower, 
a great runner, and a great hitter. 

In his 11 years with the Cardinals 
he’s averaged over .300 at bat. With 
men on base, he’s murder. Pitchers hate 
to see this hard-looking 5-foot-9, 180- 
pounder waving a bat at them. They 
know that the Country Boy is deadly 
in the clutch, that he doesn’t scare or 
choke up, that he rises to big moments. 

He’s been in two world series—1942 
and 1946. And both times he’s shone 
with a bright, nard light. The Yankees 
have lost only one world series in the 
past 26 years. And it was the Cardinals 
led by Slaughter who turned the trick. 

The great American League cham- 
pions entered the 1942 series a heavy 
favorite to win their 10th crown. But it 
was Slaughter roaming all over the out- 
field—leaping, twisting, climbing fences 
—who stalled the Yankees every time 
they got a rally going. And guess who 
made the decisive play in the key 
game? Slaughter! From deep right field, 
he pitched a perfect strike to nail fleet 
Tuck Stainback at third base, killing 
the last Yankee threat 

And it was Slaughter who “stole” 
the 1946 world series. This time against 
the mighty Red Sox led by Ted Wil- 
liams. The Cards won in seven exciting 
games with Slaughter batting .320 and 
tallying five runs 

That fifth run was one of the 
great plays in series It hap- 
pened in the eighth inning of the de 
ciding game. Slaughter was on first 
with two out and the tied, when 
the batter doubled to left center. The 
outfielder trapped the ball nicely and 
threw to Pesky at short. As Pesky 
wheeled toward the infield, Slaughter 
was just rounding third base. 


The Sox sh relaxed, 


a gem, 


history. 


score 


never 


rtstor 
rtstop 


INS 
Top Cards in the deck; Stan Musial and 
our hero, Enos “Country Boy” Slaughter. 


dreaming that Slaughter would think of 
advancing. But he didn’t know the 
Country Boy. Without the slightest 
hesitation, Slaughter rounded third and 
hot-footed it for home. Pesky, amazed, 
held the ball for a moment, then threw 
—too late. 

Well, the years are now closing in 
fast on the Country Boy. He can’t go 
on forever. And when he goes, baseball 
will lose its hardest, toughest, greatest 
competitor. 


* * * According to statistics, Griffith 
Stadium (Washington) is the hardest 
park to hit a homer in and the Polo 
Grounds (N. Y.) is the easiest. Here 
are the 1951 totals for each park: 

National League: New York 204, 
Brooklyn 181, Pittsburgh 156, Chicago 
104, St. Louis 100, Boston 96, Philadel- 
phia 93, and Cincinnati 90. 

American League: Boston 145, Cleve- 
land and Detroit 118, New York 115, 
Philadelphia 113, St. Louis 107, Chi- 
cago 75, and Washington 48. 

Though the National League out- 
homered the American League, I still 
think the American has the longer hit- 
ters. Some of those National League 
parks are hardly bigger than hamburger 
joints. The American League parks are 
much more respectable in size. 

The tipoff may be found in the Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis statistics. The big 
league teams in these cities use the 
same parks. In each of these parks 
last season, the American Leaguers out- 
homered the National Leaguers—113 to 
93 in Philadelphia, and 100 to 107 in 
St. Louis. 

These figures become even more 
meaningful when you remember that 
the American home teams in these parks 
(Athletics and Browns) were far weak- 
er than- the National home towners 
(Phillies and Cardinals). Doesn’t this 
prove that the ‘American League has 
greater home-run power up and down 
the line? 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Translation 


Two visitors were riding down Con- 
stitution. Avenue in a taxi, when they 
passed the National Archives building. 
Seeing an inscription, “What is past is 
prologue,” written across the building, 
one of the passengers asked the driver 
what it meant. 

“That,” said the cab man, 
ernment language. It means 


you ain’t seen nothin’ yet!’ 
Congressional Record 


“is gov- 
‘Brother, 


Mistaken Identity 


“Papa, there was a man here to see 
you today.” 

“Did he have a bill?” 

“No, papa, just 
like you.” 


an ordinary nose 


California Pelican 


Sight Unseen 


A teacher wrote to the parents of a 
little boy: “Your boy, Charles, shows 
signs of astigmatism. Will you please 
investigate and try to correct it,” 

The next morning she received a re- 
ply from the boy’s father, who wrote: 
I don’t exactly understand what Char- 
lie has done, but I walloped him tonight 
and you can wallop him tomorrow. That 
ought to help some.” 


Vern’s Views 





Study Hall Stupes 


By Arvid K. Stock 























Ladies’ Local 2:45 


MEMBERSHIP RULES: 1. Your whisper must 
be heard at 50 paces. 2. No gossiping 
(about anyone present). 3. You must be con- 
vinced that all teachers need hearing aids. 
4. Practice glaring (at timid teachers) and 
looking hurt (for “tough” ones). 





If You Compose Music, 
Enter YCRA Contest 
Your —_ 16th issue of this 


tained a full-page an- 
ausieunide of the YCRA (Young 
Composers Radio Awards) contest, 
open to all high school students. 
Here is an opportunity for the 
young composer of music to gain 
recognition and be rewarded for 
accomplishment in musical compo- 
sition. For further information see 
the April 16th issue of this maga- 
zine or write to: 

The Manager of Your Local Ra- 
dio Station; or 

Your State Supt. of Public In- 
struction; or 

Your State Supervisor of Music 
Education. 

(Advertisement) 














Wham! 


“ > . | 
I see you've given up teaching your 


wife to drive.” 

“Yes, we had an accident.” 

“You did! What happened?” 

“I told her to release her clutch and 
she took her hands off the wheel.” 


Papper's Weekly 


Mystery 


A grade school teacher was giving 
her class a nature talk about chickens 
It was the complete story with slides, 
pictures, and diagrams. When she fin- 
ished the lecture, she said, “Ah, chil- 
dren, don’t you think it’s the most 
wonderful thing, the way little chicks 
get out of their shells?” 

Whereupon a little girl piped up: 
“Yeah, but what beats me, teacher, is— 
how they get in?” 

Waiting, Hoping 

Coach Bill Dickey tells this story 
about the former Yankee pitching star, 
Lefty Gomez: 

“Gomez was pitching for the Yankees 
one day and I was catching. The Ath- 
letics had two on in the last of the ninth 
of a tie game and Jimmy Foxx was at 
bat. Well, you know Jimmy. He looked 
big enough to drive a ball into the next 
county, and often did. Sometimes he 
hit Gomez pretty hard, too. 

“Well, Lefty stood out there looking 
down at me, shaking off every sign I 
gave him. He didn’t want a curve. He 
didn’t want the fast ball. So I walked 
out to him and said: ‘Okay, wise guy. 
Suppose you tell me—what do you 
want?” 

“He looked me straight in the eye 
and, as serious as could be, said: “Let's 
just wait a little while longer. Maybe 
somebody will want him on the tele- 


phone.’” 
Christian Science Monitor 


More athletes 
Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Take a tip from big leaguers. 
Never engage in any sport with- 
Out protection of a supporter, 
Get the reliable protection of 
a Bike Athletic Sup “4 
just as leading athletes ao N 
matter your sport, ag sa 
Bike support that's right. So 
play—but play safe. Wear 
Bike! At athletic goods stores 
everywhere. 


BIKE WEB 
COMPANY 





Province de Québec 


What better vacation than a tour of 
the celebrated shrines and sanctuaries 
of La Province de Québec. You will 
enjoy a stay in French Canada, where 
you will be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality, in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 
rite today for free booklet “Shrines of ta Pro- 
ince de Québec”. to: Provincia! Publicity Bureau, 


arliament Buliding. Québec Canada; or 
Rockefeller Plaza, New Y N. Y. 








Philippe Pinel: “Take off their chains’ 


“Monsieur, it is a very dangerous thing 
that you want to do. You take your life 
in your hands.” That's what the au- 
thorities said when Philippe Pinel 
made his strange request in 1796. 


It was in Paris, just after the French 
Revolution. Insane patients in the hos- 
pitals there and almost everywhete in 
Europe and America were kept under 
conditions that seem impossible to us 


GENIUE IN MEDICINE...NO. 19 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBS & SONS 


today. They were treated like crim- 
inals, frequently beaten — “to bring 
them to their senses.” Often they were 
kept in chains, and they were given 
the most miserable food. 


ji LULL 


ale | 


Government officials thought he would be attacked, but 
they gave him permission. Pinel recognized that mental 
illness should be studied and treated just the same as 
physical illness. He struck the chains from his patients. 


In some places people could come and look at them for 
a small admission charge, as if they were animals in a zoo. 
Pinel knew that this was wrong. He asked the authorities 
for permission to free the insane patients under his care. 


Other men pioneered in the treatment of the insane 
in the same way that Pinel did, but the results of 
Pinel’s courageous action became widely known and 
influenced many doctors to do likewise. It is only 
when many people benefit from progress in medi- 
cine that it becomes truly important. That is one of 
the reasons why E. R. Squibb & Sons is not only one 
of the world’s leading medical research organiza- 
tions but also a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals— 
so that, as rapidly as possible, the finest, most reli- 
able pharmaceuticals known to science may be 
made available to everyone. 


They did not attack him. On the contrary, they seemed to 
grow quieter; they benefited from the humane treatment. 
He gave them good food and sunlight. One of the first 
positive steps had been taken toward proper, scientific 
treatment of the mentally ill. 


E-R:SQuisB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” 
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AMERICA VOTES 


Students’ Guide to the 1952 National Elections 


All student subscribers to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week and Practical English will receive this separately- 
bound supplement as part of their regular subscription next fall. 
America Votes will be sent with the October 1st issue. Both social 
studies and English teachers will find this profusely-illustrated, 
easy-to-read handbook a rich source of background material for 
classroom work and a valuable help in enabling their students to 
understand and appreciate our American system of free elections. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


THE PEOPLE ELECT A PRESIDENT: Qualifica- 
tions for voting in different states—The 
Electoral College, what it is, how it works— 
Pictorial history of our political parties. 


PARTIES AND PLATFORMS: Plank-by-plank 
comparison of Major parties’ stand on For- 
eign Policy, Defense, Social Legislation, etc. 


THE CANDIDATES: Biographies, personalities 
and qualifications of major and minor party 
presidential contenders. 

MAIN ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
ELECTION OF THE 83RD CONGRESS 
PICTORIAL MAPS, PICTOGRAMS, PHOTOS, 
ELECTION CARTOONS 


ELECTION SCOREBOARD—this handy chart, included 
in each copy of “America Votes,” enables the stu- 
dent to keep a state-by-state record of returns in 
electoral and popular votes and in governor and 
state contests. 


MAKE SURE TO RESERVE 
COPIES OF THIS IMPOR- 
TANT PUBLICATION FOR 
YOUR CLASSES NEXT FALL! 
SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL 
ORDER NOW. (ORDER CARD 
HAS BEEN MAILED TO YOU.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Charles Evans Hughes, by Merlo J. 
Pusey. Macmillan, N. Y. 2 vols., 829 
pp., $15 


There are so many peaks in the pub- 
lic life of Charles Evans Hughes that it 
is difficult to single out the, highest. His 
investigation of the tie-up between New 
York insurance companies and politics 
will perhaps be read with renewed in- 
terest at the present time. 

The reputation which he acquired 
as an investigator of public scandals 
brought him to the governorship of 
New York, to the Supreme Court, as 
Republican candidate for the Presiden- 
cy in 1916, to the Harding cabinet as 
Secretary of State, and back to the 
Supreme Court. These many sides of 
Hughes’ public life are carefully culti- 
vated by Mr. Pusey, who is associate 
editor of the Washington Post. Hughes’ 
early years as the only son of a Baptist 
pastor, his life at Brown University, 
Columbia Law School, subsequent 
happy marriage, and success as a prac- 
ticing attorney, are all background for 
the Hughes who is known to the public. 
Hughes was a good winner and, what 
is more, a graceful loser. 

Hughes’ defense of private property 
and his guardianship of civil liberties 
give him top ranking as an American 
jurist. A considerable part of the sec- 
ond volume is given to Hughes on the 
bench. But Pusey does not make this 
study a legal tome. It is comprehensive, 
thoroughly readable, and permits 
Hughes to move around among the peo- 
ple and events of more than a half-cen- 


’ tury. 


Gambling in America, edited by Her- 
bert L. Marx, Jr. The Reference 
Shelf. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 222 
pp., $1.75. 


“The exploitation of the nation’s nit- 
wits by the unscrupulous gambling in- 
terests” was considered by the British 
Royal Commission on Betting, Lotteries 
and Gaming, 1949-51. The Commission 
was not unduly disturbed by gambling 
in England and reached its conclusions 
under less dramatic circumstances than 
our Kefauver Committee. _ Excerpts 
from these serious feports and a wide 
range of other materials are assembled 
by Mr. Marx in this valuable addition 
to the Reference Shelf. He has organ- 
ized thoroughly readable testimony on 
various sides of the gambling contro- 
versy under such main headings as 
forms of gambling practiced -today, 
speculation in securities, the legaliza- 
tion off gambling, and moral attitude: 
toward gambling. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





